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PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TRAVEL FAMILIES 


FOR BOYS 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


If your boy is 9 years or more, then he 
will receive, at Blue Ridge School, thorough 
training in studies under experienced, thought- 
ful school men. 

Located in picturesque, western North Caro- 
lina, the school enjoys an unsurpassed health 
record. y 

Fully accredited. Virtually tutorial meth- 
ods. Supervised athletics. Stress laid on 
character development. Summer term. 


Address your inquiry to 


J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


CARSON LONG 


Where boys are taught ‘How to Learn, 
How to Labor and How to Live,’’ e 

Boys receive good mental and physical train - 
ing, with small classes, supervised study, in- 
dividual instruction, military drill and or- 
ganized athletics. Camp Carson in Summer. 


Tuition moderate—$500. 
For illustrated booklet: 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
Box L, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania 


CULVER MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Helps discover a boy’s natural interests 
and bents. Keeps abreast of the most modern 
trends in education. 

For boys of High School, Junior College age. 

College preparation with courses in Com- 
merce, Motors, Music, Dramatics. 
enced, inspiring teachers. 

Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, Band, Super- 
vised athletics. Polo, Crew. Moderate cost. 

Catalog upon request. 


Box V 


Experi- 


Culver Educational Foundation 
87 Pershing Court Culver, Indiana 


LAKE FOREST 


A New Plan in Education 


One of the outstanding college preparatory 
schools of the country. 78th Year. Prepares 
for all colleges. Enthusiastic alumni. Per- 
manent faculty. Hard work that grips inter- 
est under New Plan. 

All athletics. Physical training for all. 


Write: 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS 


Trophies of travels in far lands make a vivid background for 
the story hour at Shipley School. 


FOR BOYS 


MESA RANCH SCHOOL 


Mesa, Arizona 


A school for boys in the ideal winter climate 
of Arizona, in which preparation for college 
is adapted to each boy’s individual needs and 
capacity. Outdoor life featuring riding, polo, 
golf, tennis, week-end camping trips. Con- 
crete swimming pool. , Each boy owns a horse. 
C.E.B, Examination record excellent, 


Address: 


L. F. Brady, Flagstaff, Arizona 
J. B. Field, Cohasset, Mass. 


CALIF. PREPARATORY 
FOR BOYS 


Preparatory and lower school. Fully accred- 
ited. In the foothills twenty-five miles east 
of Los Angeles, Eastern faculty prepares boys 
for examinations of the College Board. Gov- 
ernment Academies and for certification to 
all colleges admitting by this method. All 
athletics, pool, riding, etc. 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., 
Headmaster 


FOR GIRLS 


ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1887 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Accredited—East and West 
Post Graduate Department and Lower School 
Outdoor life the year round. Swimming, 
Riding, Tennis 
A homelike School in a College Town 
Write for catalog 


Miss Mary E. Wilson, L.H.D., Principal 
2528 Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls, preparatory to Eastern 
Colleges. Good academic standards. Inter- 
mediate grades. Modern equipment. Outdoor 
pool. 


CAROLINE S. CUMMINS, M.A. Vassar 
Headmistress 


FOR GIRLS 


OAK GROVE 


A Friends School for Girls 


Emphasizes College Preparation, Music, Art, 
Expression. Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. Junior and Senior Schools. 

Joyous outdoor life among Maine hills. 
Scholarship Health Courtesy Character 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 


CHAPEL HILL- 
WALTHAM FOR GIRLS 


THOROUGIL College preparatory, general and 
special courses. Country Day and Boarding. 
Separate residence for girls 6 to 12, Home- 
like atmosphere. Outdoor sports. Moderate 
rates. 76th Year. For catalog write. 


Miss LOUISE FAY, Principal 
326 Lexington St. Waltham, Mass. 


(Ten miles from Boston) 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Four-year and intensive one-year college 
preparation. Two years of advanced work. 
Art and Music under European-trained in- 
structors, 

Horsemanship under Colonel G, Dolenga- 
Kovalesky, formerly of the Russian Imperial 
Cuirassiers Regiment of the Guard and Grad- 


uate of the Officers’ Cavalry School at 
Petrograd, Russia. 
Prof onal instructors in crew, tennis, 


golf, swimming. Other athletic activities. 


Mrs. Russell Houghton, Principal 
Box O Cooperstown, N. 


MISS HARRIS’ SCHOOL 


Twenty years’ successful experience in pre- 
paring girls for college. Accredited. 

Miami’s normal winter temperature insures 
health and makes possible outdoor classes 
and outdoor sports like swimming and sailing 
for the entire year. 

Boarding and day-school department. Full 
year or short period enrollment, Separate 
Boarding department with homelike atmos- 
phere for children. 


Miss Julia Fillmore Harris 


Box A Lake Forest, IIlinois Covina, California Box 85 LaJolla, Calif. 1060 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 


Write direct to the heads of the schools that appeal to you and catalogs will be sent on request. Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further help or information is needed, write PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 


T COSTS NO MORE Only by 
to enjoy the R A | | L 


luxury of an 
The MEXICO that will thrill you 


ARAN D O RA most is far from the tourist throngs 


and auto roads: Uruapan, Lake Pdtzcu- 


aro, Jalapa, Alvarado, Oaxaca, Mitla, 
Monte Albén, Guanajuato. 
‘ / On your next Mexico trip get off beaten paths 
cruise in comfort ... BY RAIL! 
@ 4 


See your Travel Agent for reservations. 
Write for comprehensive bro- e 4 
chure an programme to: 
BLUE STAR OCEAN TOURS 
Passenger Office: 3, Lower 
Regent Street, London, $.W.1. 
England, or any office of the 
Cunard White Star Line in 
Canada and U.S.A. 


Write for free informative booklet, 


National Railways of 


MEX IC 9 


Alamo National Building, San Antonio, Texas 
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THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO.NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark - Sweden - Finland 
Poland - Russia 


S/S “SCANPENN” 


NEW YORK BOUND? 
By Auto .. by Train .. by Boat? 


ASILY accessible by auto, convenient to the 
railroad and steamship terminals, shops 
and all points of interest. 
HE Prince George, removed from noisy 
thoroughfares, is an economical and com- 
fortable hotel with a unique atmosphere, 
S/S “SCANYORK”’ ideal for your stay in New York. 
S/S “SCANMAIL” 1000 large comfortable rooms with private 
S/S “SCANSTATES”’ In the Shadow of pera 
The Nation’s Capitol Rates From $2 Single . . . . $3 Double 

The Hotel with the Garden. ‘ Special Weekly Rates 
Complete service with “no tipping.” Write for descriptive booklet T giving a list 

Excellent accommodations and of all points of interest. 
food. , . . Garage adjacent. . . . 
Send for booklet, “A Week in 
Washington.” 
North Capitol and E Streets, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
Ke OK) ec ee hE 
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ft 
BEAUX=ARTS 
APARTMENTS, 310 E. 44th St. 
NEW YORK - Murray Hill 4-4800 


Full Hotel Service 


Furnished Suites 


from $ 
4 double 
Special Monthly & Season Rates 


FREE BUSES TO ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER & GRAND CENTRAL 


ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 


Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. * 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenye and 28th Street 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 
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ALL TRANS-PACIFIC RECORDS 


ARE HELD BY Empresses! 


But the delight of Empress travel is more than record speed. 
It’s the added blend of luxurious living and friendly informality 
that distinguishes the ‘‘white giantess” fleet. Marvellous service 
and cuisine... large, comfortable rooms . . . care-free days and 
gala nights of sports and shipboard parties. 


10 DAYS TO YOKOHAMA... The Pacific’s fastest crossing is via 
Direct Express Route. Empress of Asia or Empress of Russia. 


OR VIA HAWAII... You can also sail to Honolulu in 5 days, 
then on to Yokohama in 8 days more. Empress of Japan (larg- 
est, fastest liner on the Pacific) or Empress of Canada. 


Sailings from Vancouver (trains to ship-side) and Victoria 
in Canada’s Evergreen Playground to Yokohama, Kobe, Naga- 
saki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. California sailings 
connect with Empresses at Honolulu. Orient fares include pas- 
sage to and from Seattle. Low all-year round-trip fares . . . First 
and Tourist Class. And low-cost Third Class on all Em presses. 
Ask about all-expense personally-conducted tours. 


PLAN YOUR OWN WORLD TOUR... A variety of routes. Spend 
what you wish. Go on one ticket good for 2 years. Very low rates, 
First and Tourist Class. Ask about inclusive-cost tours. 
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or Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Wash- 
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ADVENTURE ON 
TOP OF THE WORLD 


Spectacular Feats of Mountaineering—Riding 
with Death on an Avalanche—Scaling the 
Forbidden Face of the Matterhorn 


By EDWIN MULLER 


HEN you stand on the slopes above Zermatt 
on a clear afternoon the world around you 
is a sun-lit paradise. The warm light floods 
the meadows at your feet and reflects soft colors 
from the granite walls that rise behind you. The 
great snow peaks that enclose the valley glitter in 
the sunshine. 

But the sun has one enemy in the valley. 
Straight in front of you towers the stupendous 
mass of the Matterhorn—cold, black and forbid- 
ding. It is the East Face that you see. Rising from 
the glaciers at its foot the wall of rock soars up 
steeper and steeper until your head cranes back to 
follow it. At the top it seems actually to overhang 

—to be about to crash down into the valley. 
If you had stood here in the morning you would 
. have seen the sun light up the Face. But its rays 
; only increase the threat of the mountain. When 
they touch the summit soon after dawn and then 
move slowly downward they loosen masses of rock 
that pour down the slope all day in a ceaseless 


Swiss Federal Railroads 


bombardment, raking it-from top to bottom. You SKIRTING THE EDGE OF NOTHINGNESS 
2 
wont cate tt OF that Face. 4 i Choosing each foothold and handhold carefully this climber is traversing a 
The ridge that borders the Face on the right 1s precipitous section of the Riffelhorn near Zermatt. The Riffelhorn has six different 


routes by which it may be climbed. Some of them are used by guides to test the 


the regular route up the mountain. Two-thirds of ates 4 
8 B abilities of beginners; others are hazardous and are attempted only by seasoned 


the way up is a tiny hut for climbers who might mountaineers. 
be caught by storm. 
A few years ago I stopped there on my way up. While could look down the Face as it fell away almost sheer beneath 


I rested on the small platform in front of the hut I my feet. 


‘ispiece: Where two walls face each other close to- 
r, aclimber can work his way up between them by brac- 
is back against one wall and his feet against the other. 


Swiss Federal Railroads 


A MOUNTAINEER’S PARADISE 


There is never any monotony about mountain climbing. Each peak presents new problems, new vistas and new excitement. This panorama of 
mountain summits was taken from Piz Palu, one of the famous peaks in the Engadine region. 


My guide told me of something that had happened there 
several days before. A party had been climbing the ridge and 
had stopped, as we had done, to unrope and rest on the plat- 
form. One of the men strolled around with his hands in his 
pockets. He was careless—when he was too near the edge he 
took a step backward. 

I don’t know whether he fell one thousand feet or three 
thousand and it didn’t matter to him. 

“Has the rescue party found the body?” I asked my guide. 

“There will be no rescue party, mein Herr.” 

I don’t know of an- 
other place in the Alps 
where no_ attempt 
would be made to re- 
cover a body. In Zer- 
matt, as elsewhere, the 
tradition is strong that 
every possible effort 
must be made, even at 
great risk. But this 
was more than a risk, 
it was almost a cer- 
tainty that any guides 
who ventured across 
the Face would only 
leave their own bodies 
there. 

And so that climber 

-is still there, and prob- 
ably will be until the 
Judgment Day. 

All of which is by 


THE MATTERHORN 


The Matterhorn was first conquered in 1865, but the ascent of the perilous East Face But it was a little 

(at the left in this picture) was recently made for the first time by Italian mountaineers. 

Near the summit a sheer wall of stone rises for about seven hundred feet. To climb this 
last barrier took fifteen and one-half hours of desperate struggle. 


way of introduction to the fact that, not long ago, a party 
actually climbed the East Face from base to summit. 

It was an Italian party, two amateurs and four guides, the 
latter the picked men of the valleys. They left the glacier 
and struck straight up, on a direct line for the summit. The 
first part was easy as far as the actual climbing went. It was 
the falling stones that they had to fear. No sooner were they 
on the rocks than the missiles began to whiz by with the hum- 
ming, droning sound of high speed projectiles. 

One stone stopped suddenly with a thud and the white woolen 
helmet of one of the 
guides showed a wid- 
ening circle of red. 


stone and the man 
didn’t even stop. More 
stones and larger ones 
went past. 

Whenever there was 
the slightest suggestion 
of a ridge they climbed 
along its crest so that 
the stones would be 
deflected. They mount- 
ed swiftly. They had 
started before dawn, 
by half past nine they 
were on a ledge only 
seven hundred feet 
from the summit. 
Above them was the 
grim black wall that, 


from below, seems to overhang, a grim barrier to the summit. 

That was at half past nine. At eight o’clock that evening 
they had risen only three hundred feet. Ten and a half hours 
—three hundred feet, and yet every minute of it was a des- 
perate struggle, clutching for tiny handholds and scraping for 
friction holds on the granite. Once the only way to advance 
was to lasso a projecting rock above them and draw them- 
selves up on the rope. 

The darkness came on and it began to snow, at first gently, 
then in blinding gusts. Above them was still the hardest sec- 
tion of the wall. Nowhere could they find a ledge even big 
enough to sit out the night. 

With numbed fingers they fixed a rope to projecting splin- 
ters of rock. Tied in its loops they half hung, half rested 
against the wall. It grew colder and the lights in the village 
far below blinked out one by one. 

It was a long night. 

Before dawn they began to climb again. It was five hours 
before they reached the snow cornice that protected the sum- 
mit. They broke through it with their axes and the ascent 
of the East Face was an accomplished fact. 

Now you might suppose that such a climb was a deed that 
would meet with universal applause from mountaineers the 
world over. It wasn’t. A very large section of opinion, includ- 
ing that of the Alpine Club, the pioneer climbing organiza- 
tion, held that it was an unjustifiable attempt, the lucky out- 
come of which brought little glory to those who accomplished 
it. Mountaineering is a sport and safety first should be its pri- 
mary rule. It’s true that the Alpine Club type of climber 
makes ascents today that would have been regarded two gen- 
erations ago as fantastically impossible. But that is because 
climbing technic has advanced in an extraordinary degree. 

The rule is very simple. A mountaineer should know his 
own capacity and should keep within it by a safe margin. If 
a climbing party puts forth its best efforts on an ascent and 
yet is endangered by factors beyond its control, such as falling 
stones, then that ascent is unjustifiable and should not be 
attempted. 

There’s a widespread school of climbers, especially on the 
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IN RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


This climber in Rainier National Park is using a common method for scaling a st 
cliff. He has lasooed a projecting rock with his rope and is pulling himself uj 


Continent, that doesn’t believe in that rule. They think that 
life should be lived dangerously, that “in the sport of climbing 
it is worth while to stake one’s life consciously, deliberately 
and meritoriously.” 


THE MOUNTAINEER’S ELEV ATOR 


ing a double rope secured to the rock above him this mountaineer is lowering himself from 
e overhanging cliff to a projecting shelf many feet below. This feat requires good nerves and 
exceptional skill. 


Paul Schmid from Swiss Federal Railroads 


Some of them don’t have the luck that followed the party 
up the East Face. 

Last summer two Bavarians were camped on a glacier in the 
chain of Mont Blanc. Above them rose one of the most for- 
bidding precipices in Europe, the North Face 
of the Grandes Jorasses. It begins with an ice 
slope of a thousand feet, then great slabs of 
granite soar up for four thousand feet more at 
an angle not far from the perpendicular. Such 
holds as there are are apt to be glazed with ice 
or frozen snow. No one has ever climbed it. 

The Bavarians started up. All day they fought 
their way from hold to hold, but when dark- 
ness came the height they had attained seemed 
small compared with what remained. They 
found a notch in the rock and bivouacked pray- 
ing that the weather would hold. All the next 
day they climbed but, at nightfall, half of the 
wall was still above them. They were lucky in 
finding a crevice in which to spend the night. 
The stars shone down on them. 

But, on the morning of the third day, clouds 
appeared, there was every sign of a break in 
the weather. They looked down the long road 
they had come, then up toward the summit. 
Their decision was to go on. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon they were only 
five hundred feet fromthe top. But the storm 
that had been coming closer and closer broke 
over them and they were in the midst of a raging 


TREACHEROUS TERRITORY 


Ice and snow offer many hazards to mountain climbers. This party is 


traversing an exceptionally steep ice face. The climber at the right is 


wearing crampons, long spikes attached to the soles of his boots, and he has anchored himself by the ice axe in his right hand. The man in 
the center has also driven in his axe to secure himself and the leader on the left. 


blizzard. The fresh snow began to avalanche in great masses 
into the abyss below them. 

Under such conditions the rocks above them were impossible. 
After waiting two hours they started down. They moved with 
the utmost caution, using the rope whenever it could be an- 
chored to any projection. 

They found themselves on an ice slope of seventy degrees. 
Suddenly what they had been fearing happened. One of them 
slipped, falling two thousand feet to an instant death. 

The other didn’t move from the spot. All that night he clung 
there, shelterless in the 
blizzard. Next day he man- 
aged to resume his descent 
but when night came he 
was still high on the wall. 

At last, on the fifth day, 
he got down to where a 
rescue party was waiting 
for him—one of the most 
astonishing escapes in 
mountaineering history. 

Snow avalanches are 
one of the dangers that 
the Alpinist must guard 
against. 

Many tourists in Switz- 
erland have seen them 
from the Wengern Alp, 
looking across at the great 
white flank of the Jung- 
frau. But from that point 
they are too far away to 
be very impressive.  Al- 


CROSSING A SNOW BRIDGE 


Bridges of snow and ice often provide convenient, and occasionally treacherous, 
methods of crossing dangerous crevasses. The taut rope will protect the man 
on the bridge should it collapse. 


though their sound can be heard like deep thunder on the 
horizon the scale of the panorama is so vast that they look 
like mere trickles of snow. 

Seen from near at hand an avalanche is a different matter. 
Its roar fills the air with a stunning volume of sound. At its 
head is a billowing cloud of snow dust in front of which 
large blocks of snow and ice are rolling over and over at the 
speed of an express train. When it reaches a glacier at the 
foot of a slope the avalanche will often shoot out across the 
level surface to a surprising distance. 

Once a climbing party 
was crossing a broad snow 
slope tilted at an angle of 
almost forty-five degrees. 
It stretched away below 
them for nearly a thousand 
feet. 

The snow was soft and 
sometimes they sank in to 
their waists. The most ex- 
perienced of the guides 
was afraid of avalanching 
but the decision was to go 
on. 

Suddenly they heard a 
deep cutting sound. Above 
them the snow field had 
opened in a deep fissure, 
at first only an inch wide. 
For an agonized moment 
of suspense they stood 
there like men bewitched. 

Then the ground beneath 


E. Meerkamper 
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their feet began to move—a sinister warning of danger. 

The man who tells the story soon sank to his shoulders and 
was carried downward head first, slowly at the beginning, then 
more and more rapidly. He managed to turn around but was 
soon covered up and in utter darkness. Then, with a jerk, he 
eame to the surface. He was on the crest of a wave and could 


see the avalanche before him. Instinctively he moved his hands 


, 


as if he were swimming and, for a while, managed to stay on 
the surface. 

At last he felt the mass around him begin to move more 
slowly, then he saw the snow in front come to a stop. He felt 
a terrific pressure on his ribs as the snow behind him jammed 
against him. When the pressure stopped he was again in dark- 


ness. 


He tried to uncover his head but found that he was frozen 
in. At first he couldn’t move a muscle, then he felt that his 
hands above the wrists were free. They must be above the 
surface. He set to work with them and, after a minute or two, 
saw a faint glimmer of light. He could breathe now but his 
hands could no longer reach the snow above his head. 

The idea struck him that he might pierce it with his breath. 
Suddenly he felt a rush of air toward his mouth and could see 


the sky through a little round hole. 


There was a dead silence. He was so sure that all his com- 
panions had been killed that he didn’t even think of shouting. 
It was no longer possible for him to move; the most he could 


do was to join the ends of his fingers. 


Time stretched out endlessly. At last he heard a faint shout- 
ing from above. He answered and the voice approached but 


seemed uncertain where to go. There was an exclamation of 
-surprise—the searchers had seen his waving hands. 


In a few minutes he was dug out, unhurt. 
It doesn’t take an expert to know that an avalanche is dan- 


-gerous. There are other kinds of danger in the mountains less 
easy to recognize. 


{ 
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Suppose that you are walking on the surface of a snow-coy- 
ered glacier. It’s as flat and harmless looking as your own front 


yard. It wouldn’t occur to you that the snow may cover 
-erevasses yards wide and hundreds of feet deep. You may be 


strolling along with your hands in your pockets. The next 
moment you won't be there at all. Instead there’ll be a round 
black hole in the snow and you'll be somewhere down in the 


dark blue ice. 


That's why mountaineers avoid crossing glaciers except in 


parties and roped together. 


A certain great climber once neglected that precaution. He 


was crossing a glacier and, although he was with a party, they 


were unroped and he was at a little distance behind the others. 


There was some excuse-for this irregular proceeding—crevasses 
had never been detected on this glacier and the surface was 


the kind of hard frozen snow that is usually perfectly safe. 
He was hurrying to catch up with the others. Suddenly, 

without any warning, one foot went through. Instinctively he 

threw himself forward on the other foot. That went through 

and he was falling upright through 

empty space. 


He was shocked into a moment of STRANGE ROCK 
complete detachment, observant and FORMATIONS 
unfrightened. The thrills and exhilaration 


“Well—it’s happened to you too,” of mountain climbing as a 
sport were popularized by 


he thought. “Of course you'll be the English who established 


killed—people are by these things.” oe a ig Club ie 1 ae 
pinks uthin a few years the cra 
Then he stopped. His ice-axe, held gf ‘climbing was invented 


horizontally, had jammed across the and perfected, groups of 


ice walls and he was supported by es pees Bead 


his armpits locked over its shaft. The tions fixed. This rock win- 


soft snow that had fallen with him dow near pe caaai the 
was packed against his back and ele pe altevar 4d. 


chest and helped to support his verse problems which moun- 
tain climbing affords. The 
man below has belayed his 
rope around a splinter of 
rock to protect the leader 
above in case he falls. 


SCALING THE LAST PINNACLE 


he topmost point of the Gabelhorn in Switzerland must be ascended by the use of 
rope. One climber may be seen nearing the summit. 


ON A FANTASTIC PEAK 


e is a never-ending fascination about the curious rock formation in the Alps. These climbers are 


standing on the oddly shaped summit of a peak in the Grisons. 


Keystone 


HAZARDOUS WORK 


One of the remarkable recent achievements of mountaineering was the climbing 
of the sheer North Face of the Drei Zinnen in the Dolomites. Here one of the 
party of audacious mountaineers is seen at work. At intervals he is driving piton: 
into the rock. Onto each piton a ring is placed and through that ring the double 
safety rope is run. Up this dangerous ropeway, which in many places provided 
the only handhold, the climbers proceeded gradually toward their goal. 


weight. The situation seemed hopeless. 

He kicked out and found that his feet 
moved freely in space. The conclusion was 
obvious. He was in a narrow bottle-neck 
of the crevasse, below him the walls wid- 
ened out again and descended to unknown, 
black depths. If any unconscious move- 
ment should dislodge him .. . 

He looked up though the semi-darkness. 
Fifteen feet above he could see the surface 
of the glacier, like a roof of faintly trans- 
lucent glass. Under this lid the walls of 
the crevasse bulged and then receded in 
their descent, like the inside of an hour- 
glass. In the middle of the roof was the 
neat hole through which he had fallen— 

: an incredibly small hole to have let his 
body through. 

His mind leaped out to the others of the 
party. By now they’d have noticed that 
he was missing—they’d be on their way 
back. But what would happen when they 
saw the hole and made for it? From out- 
side they couldn’t tell how thin and brittle 
was the ice vaulting of the roof. Wouldn’t 
the first man on it break through and, in 
falling, drive the two of them down 

(Continued on page 43) 


MAKING PORTRAITS OF MOTHER EARTH 


The New Arts of Map Making—From Mercator to Aerial Photography 


By LONNELLE DAVISON 


\\ AVE you got a map?” 
ask exploring motor- 
ists when, hot, tired 

and dusty, they rattle into 

some remote foreign town and 
find a United States consulate. 

They can’t forget, many of 

them, how easy it is to pick up 

a map back in America; with 

what casual acceptance they 

used to drive up to a service 
station and receive, with their 
gasoline, routes for any region 
to which they wanted to go. 
When they come home 
again roving Americans will 
find more maps than ever— 
and for more purposes. Adver- 
tisers especially have taken to 
graphic. praise of their prod- 
ucts. Riotously decorated dia- 
grams and maps are used by 
modern manufacturers to tell 
how .they send half the world 
away for raw materials, and 
where and why their goods are 
sold. Since such. copy, as one 
advertiser oddly expressed it, “should veer from the accurate 


toward the quaint,” results often rival old-time charts with . 


their sea serpents, wrecked galleons, and beautiful mermaids. - 

With a pin map the Department of Justice follows the trail 
of public enemies. The reappearance of ransom money in the 
Lindbergh kidnap case was so checked. Public health officers 


In the seventeenth century Amsterdam and Antwerp were the most 

important centers of cartographic activity. This map of Virginia and 

Florida, printed in Montanus’ “New and Unkriown W orld” published 

in 1671, is a typical example of the beautiful work of the Dutch 
cartographers. 


regularly use maps whereon 
movable, colored pins show 
the outbreak of such diseases 
as cholera or yellow fever 
against which quarantine must 
be raised. Individual typhoid 
carriers are marked on local 
maps so that officials can watch 
these disease givers and pre- 
vent them from taking occupa- 
tions dangerous to the public 
and starting epidemics. 

As this is written, history’s 
largest relief map is being 
built by the Cartographic So- 
ciety of New York University 
to show every house in the 
city’s five boroughs modeled 
to scale. Not only will the 
map be useful in zoning and 
other civic works, but.it is also 
expected to determine new 
police and fire lines should 
New York ever be called on 
to defend itself against in- 
vasion. Measuring forty by 
fifty feet, each block remov- 


able, this project of the Emergency Relief Bureau will take ‘ 


eighteen month for completion and give full-time jobs to 
some four hundred men. 

Clever drawings of game fish, romantic canoers, mountain 
climbers and lazy beach parties on resort-country sketches tempt 
the vacationer. One railroad company has actually put out 


AN AERIAL MAP OF NEW YORK CITY AND ITS VICINITY 


This panoramic picture of New York City and its vicinity is a dramatic example of the achievements of airplane photography. In the vast area 

shown here, Manhattan Island occupies only a small space in the left background; extending far to the right is Long Island; Brooklyn, Coney 

- Island and Sheepshead Bay are all seen in the center foreground; both the Hudson River and Long Island Sound may be seen stretching toward 
the distant horizon. 


Capt. 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture 


SOIL FOR TESTING 


Knowledge of the exact nature of the soil is essential to the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. These members of a soil survey are gathering 

samples of earth from a depth of three to five feet. These samples 
are tagged and bagged for examination in the laboratory. 


automobile road maps of national parks where it has tourist 
accommodations, deciding that a customer who comes by motor 
is still a customer to be pleased. 

“Accidents have fallen off,” said the manager of a big 


UES: Ganss and Geodohie Survey 
SURVEYORS IN ALASKA 


The task of charting the coastal waters of the United States and its 

possessions has taken these men to the Kenai Peninsula in Alaska. 

Navigation in treacherous northern waters is now much safer because 
of the maps made by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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oS; Department of Agriculture 
A SOIL SURVEY MAP 


After extensive field and laboratory tests, the soil scientists of the 

Department of Agriculture made this map showing the various re- 

gional types of soil in the United States. Two hundred and fifty color 
patterns were used. The scale is one inch to forty miles. 


manufacturing plant, “since our new chart went up on the bul- 
letin board. Realistic pictures of painful and fatal accidents 
have been much more effective with the workers than the old, 
unadorned diagrams with figures.” 

From a “Dog Map of the World,” illustrated with various 
breeds recognized by the American Kennel Club, to a “Literary 
Map of the British Isles,” information is everywhere taking 
graphic form. So many maps are there now it seems curious 
to recall that when Columbus came to America all the charts 
in existence could not equal the output of a single Sunday sup- 
plement of a great metropolitan newspaper. For just one of 
the maps issued by the National Geographic Society the lithog- 
rapher used a million and a half sheets of paper and some 
7,500 pounds of printing ink. 

It was not until after the invention and perfection of the 
printing press that maps were made available for general use. 
In the Middle Ages people were more concerned about the way 
to heaven than about mundane travel routes. The few hand- 
made maps they had were full of fanciful drawings of distorted 
men, fire-eating dragons and plump cherubs. Jerusalem was 
pictured as the center of their world and fantastic notions of 
geography vied with superstition to make mapping a highly 
imaginative art. 

In these dark years—though geographic knowledge in the 
East continued to go forward—Christians never dreamed that 
the ancients had scientific lore unknown to later centuries. The 
comparatively late discovery of Ptolemy’s second-century 
geography, a work in eight volumes with maps of twenty-six 
countries and one of the world, came as a revelation of early- 
day learning. And Ptolemy was but copying and revising, to a 
large extent, work of still older geographers. 

Practical Romans, of course, used maps in founding their 
world empire—diagrams that oddly resemble our modern road 
map, some of them even marked with the ancient equivalents 
of “lunch wagons,” “gas stations” and “stop-overs.” Still earlier 
by a thousand years, it is written, Rameses made an effective 
survey of landed estates along the Nile by which to sweat still 
more tax money from his Egyptian subjects. 


air S Coast and Gardens Survey 
TROPICAL HARDSHIPS 


A surveyor’s life in the tropics is not always idyllic. Waist deep in 

swampy water these men are making delicate calculations with the 

uncomfortable feeling that an unfriendly alligator may be lurking 
nearby. 


From the making of the first Babylonian clay table to the 
completion of the latest and most detailed British map scaled 
twenty-five inches to the mile man has made charts that tell the 
story of his progress and mark the infinite variety of his world. 
Aborigines from polar lands to tropic seas make and use their 
own maps. On some of these primitive charts seashells repre- 
sent islands against a background of bamboo for the ocean. 
American Indians traveling by night used to pick their way: with 
the aid of star maps painted on deer skin. In the Library of 
Congress in Washington is an unusual relief map of islands off 
the coast of Greenland made by an Eskimo out of sealskin and 
Siberian driftwood. To represent swampy land, lakes and trees, 
this native cartographer painted bits of wood in different colors, 
then patiently sewed them to the sealskin with thongs. 

Maps of discovery chart the paths of empire. Shifting boun- 
daries tersely tell a political story. Our own expanding map 
from the days of the revolution to the gaining of Alaska marks 
the country’s growth in power and wealth. 

Historically, one of thé most interesting maps is that drawn 
by Columbus and carried by him on his voyages. It is covered 
with legends and notes, one of which says, “In the city of Arbis 
an eclipse of the moon was seen which was noted in Carthage 
three hours later.” 

The old Greek periplus, a sort of coastal survey to guide ships 
sailing close to shore; the Portolano or handy map that helped 
mariners set their course for distant lands; the sixteenth-cen- 
tury world chart of Mercator with latitude and longitude, all 
were stepping stones toward modern map science—a science 
which is rapidly expanding to a point where it may involve, 
directly or indirectly, the life of almost every living person. 
Sailors, pleasure travelers, international business men, scientists, 
explorers and students of all kinds need maps. Farmers are 
interested in weather charts and soil maps showing what crops 
will grow best in their region. When the Government plans to 
irrigate certain regions, the first step is a soil survey. In the 
United States alone nearly a billion acres have been mapped 
by the Soil Survey of the Department of Agriculture. 

Land banks and insurance companies take sample borings of 

(Continued on page 49) 


U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
A PORTABLE TOWER 


Huge 116-foot portable steel towers are used by the U. S. Coast and 

Geodetic Survey to overcome interference in vision due to the curva- 

ture of the earth, hills and forests. The towers can be dismantled 

and transported by truck. The inner tripod structure supports the 

theodolite used in triangulation. The outer tripod, which is inde- 

pendent of the other so as not to disturb the instrument, is for the 
observer, recorder or lightkeeper. 


Geupieey) Capt. A. W. Stevens 
EQUIPPED FOR HIGH ALTITUDES 


These aerial photographers are preparing for high altitude work in 
which oxygen masks are essential. Oxygen should be used above 
15,000 feet, and must be used above 20,000 feet. 
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THE GUILD HOUSES IN THE GRAND’ PLACE 


The Grand’ Place in Brussels, one of the finest medieval squares in Europe, owes much of its beauty to the guild houses which line one of its 
sides. These ornate buildings with their pilasters, balustrades and elaborate decorations date from the seventeenth century. At the left may be 
seen a corner of the Hétel de Ville, a much older structure erected in the fifteenth century. 


BRUSSELS—CITY OF MODERATION 


Getting Acquainted with Belgium’s Capital—The Old Brussels and the New 


By EVA GOLDBECK 


RUSSELS is like a fine old home that shows the traditional 
bourgeois life of Europe at its best. Comfort prevails; 
the end-product of a commercial civilization takes on the 

positive sorcery of charm here. The idiosyncrasies of the place 
inconvenience only the outsider, and almost before he has un- 
packed, he too feels at home. The secret of this old-world, old- 
time comfort and charm is, perhaps, that Brussels is “the right 
size” to live in. Everything is within reach, physically and 
psychologically. 

World-metropoles are like many cities rather than one; Brus- 
sels is-a single whole, an organic entity highly developed and 
therefore highly differentiated.The history of Belgium as the 
province of one country after another, as-well as its close rela- 
tion to Paris and London, has given Brussels international ex- 
perience; it may have the air of a provincial cousin, but it 
knows the ways of the world. Moreover, it is a “local” center 
raised to the highest dimensions—a national capital. It has 
the .responsibilities and offers the attractions characteristic of 
the largest ‘city in any country, yet escapes the more obvious 
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disorders of big city life. Its variety-in-unity is the essence of 
its charm. 

The streets of Brussels are the best guide to the city, history- 
book and map combined: a perpetual exposition, showing the 
geographic, racial, economic, social influences created by and 
creating its “situation.” The fourteenth-century town ramparts, 
developed into nineteenth-century “grand” boulevards, still 
bound “Brussels proper.” The Ville Basse, the business and 
shopping district, which becomes more fashionable as it ascends 
the break-neck hill to the Ville Haute, is the most ancient part 
of the city. Hobbling over cobblestones (there are almost no 
paved streets in Brussels), one reads names that seem longer 
than the tiny streets and reveal their past: rue des Fripiers, 
des Bouchers, des Chapeliers, Marché des Herbes, des Poulets, 
rue du Fossé-aux-Loups, rue Marais, rue de la Montagne aux 
Herbes-Potagéres, (Second-Hand Shop Street, Butchers’ Street, 
Hatters’ Street, Herb Market, Chicken Market, Wolves’s Ditch, 
Marsh Street, Mount Pot-Herb Street.) All signs are printed 
in both French and Flemish (which is easy to read but all 


the harder to understand if one knows German), and the streets 
are bilingually alive; for Flanders comes almost to the gates 
of Brussels (one “door,” the Porte de Hal, is still standing), 
and Flemish peasants form a large percentage of the city’s 
working-class (French Belgium is well-to-do, on the whole; 
Flanders is poor.) The Belgians, of course, own the town, and 
frankly lord it over the Flemings; but they themselves cling 
adoringly to the French. 

In politics, customs, entertainment, in almost every field, the 
French is the dominant foreign influence. (The Brussels Soir, 
for instance, prints an editorial hymn to France almost daily, 
although its only rival in local popularity is the Paris Journal.) 
Commercial importations from Paris and London (men’s shops 
on the rue de Régence—once a rampart, now a Fifth Avenue 
—stocked in Piccadilly, Paris models for the ladies) vie with 
one another at Belgian prices in Flemish baroque houses. These 
houses, a little out of shape, indented with time (some bulging, 
some leaning, most of them pertly peaked) are like shriveled- 
up but sturdy old people. They seem to “function” as well as 
ever, and they have a communicative air of homely good cheer. 

Coming, out of the wrinkled network of streets, two minutes 
away from the Bourse, one comes flush upon the Grand’ Place, 
and blinks for a second, gently dazzled, slightly breathless, with 
the sensation of coming into warmth and light. As if the 
buildings themselves were sunny and spread an almost south- 
ern warmth, the huge rectangle (110 by 68 meters) seems to 
glow under the watery sun. The Grand’ Place is the heart of 
the city. Originally a dried-up marsh and a sand-bank, it even 
gave Brussels its name (brue or brok—marsh, and sel—habi- 
tation); it has been the town market-place since time im- 
memorial—at any rate since the twelfth century, when Brussels 
was only a wayside station between Bruges and Cologne; and 
for all time, presumably, it stands as the most illuminative ex- 
pression of the Belgian (the Flemish) genius in Brussels. Tech- 
nically its unique charm may be explained by the combination 
of the always-powerful Gothic and the naive, copious ornamen- 
tation—toy-like even if super-sized—that characterizes Flemish 
architecture. 

The Hotel de Ville, rising with marvelous elegance from earth 
to heaven, poises against the sky as if it had wings. It has a 


dignity so beautiful that it does not need to be severe—it has 
grandeur and delicacy, superbness thrown into relief by grace. 
Medieval guildhouses surround it familiarly, admirable exam- 
ples of the peculiarly ingratiating Flemish baroque—and of the 


Underwood and Underwood 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 


At the head of the Rue de la Régence towers the Palais de Justice, 

Brussel’s most pretentious, if not most attractive, building. This 

massive structure, which covers more ground than St. Peter’s at 

Rome, is said to be the largest architectural work of the nine- 
4 teenth century. 
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THE TOWER OF THE HOTEL DE VILLE 


The tower of the Hétel de Ville, a masterpiece of Gothic architecture, 

dominates the older section of Brussels. At the top of the tower is 

a huge statue of St. Michael, a copy of the original which was made 
in the fifteenth century by Martin Van Rode. 


eystone 


communal pride of butcher, baker, candlestick maker. (After 
the bombardment of 1695 ordered by Louis XIV had partly 
destroyed four thousand houses in Brussels, they were promptly 
reconstructed—most of them by Guillaume de Bruyn—accord- 
ing to the early seventeenth-century models.) Their fagades, 
like befrilled substantial bosoms, are covered with elaborate 
adornments, sculptures and scrolls, statues and symbols—and, 
above all, much gilding. The Boatmen’s house has a ship-shape 
gable (the stern, taffrail and all), the Bakers’ house, more 
“classical” than the rest, nonetheless figures Charles II of Spain 
attended by two slaves; but the prize goes to the Archers’ 
Maison de la Louve (“House of the She-Wolf”—figuratively, 
lewd woman), bedecked from top to foot, with a bas-relief of 
Romulus and Remus and four second-story figures—Truth, 
Lies, Discord, Peace—done by Marc de Vos himself, and a gilded 
phoenix to complete the ensemble. And yet all this is not mere 
gingerbread, but real adornment; just as nobility without heavi- 
ness is secured by an unerring sense of form in the Hotel de 
Ville, so the hobgoblin fancy at work in these houses keeps its 
place. 

Across from the Hétel de Ville is the Maison du Roi, another 
fine Gothic structure, originally the town Broodhuis or bread- 
hall—and the scene, in 1568, of the execution of Egmont and 
Hornes by the Duke of Alba. Victor Hugo once lived next 
door, and one envies him. Whether one comes to buy win- 
ter roses and chrysanthemums at the large daily flower-market, 
or drifts through the county-fair throngs of the Sunday bird- 
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market; pauses at one ofthe small, cheap “pubs” that occupy 
the ground-floor of many of the gorgeous houses, or merely 
struggles against the wind—whether one sees it by day or by 
night, no matter how familiar it may become, there is no mo- 
‘ment when the Grand’ Place is not a new experience. 

Shortly after our arrival in Brussels, there was a torchlight 
parade, and in and out of the gleams and shadows cast by two 
powerful arc-lights filed century-old fantastic torch-shades, 
masks, funny-faces, odd moons (to American eyes more like a 
Hallowe’en parade than a commemoration of the Battle of 
Yser); but every night on the Grand’ Place is like Christmas 
Eve. Night and day, the grey stone gleams gilt-frosted; the 
Hotel de Ville stands shiningly, a lift of the Belgian spirit. 
This is one of the rare places where history comes to life at 
sight; it is a folk-legend, the Grand’ Place. When you are 
there you know that Brussels is no mere suburb of Paris and 
London. 

It was the Grand’ Place that decided us to spend some time 
in Brussels. We began looking for furnished apartments—or 
rather, as these are still unknown here, for “rooms.” In no 

“city I have seen does home-life have so attractive an “exterior.” 
The residential districts of Brussels seem to symbolize the 
spacious, leisured dignity, the discreetly covered, secure walls, 
the individually mastered harmony that were the ideal features 
of nineteenth-century culture. We looked at windows: ' from 
the arrowhead chinks in the thick walls of the earliest houses 
to the sliding panels of the latest villas, the windows in every 
house are a little different from those in any other. But they 
are not an anarchic display of differing motifs; they are like 
improvisations on one theme, done by people so attuned that 
they do not have to consult one another to harmonize. In 
Brussels “community life” is a moral that follows one down 
the street, through the town. One moves from the Grand’ Place 
to the most recent outlying sections without a break: moves 
from the fourteenth-century to the present day in an unbroken 
flow of time, neatly channeled in stone-space. The diverse 
periods are fused into one period—that of the bourgeois em- 
pire, from the Middle Ages to the early twentieth century. No 
doubt because one race has lived here all this time, and, vital 
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THE CHURCH OF SAINTE GUDULE 


The Brussels of the Middle Ages finds one of its most beautiful expressions in the Church of Sainte 
Gudule which was begun in 1220. The church possesses a fine series of stained glass windows presented 
by some of the greatest potentates of Europe during the sixteenth century. 


enough to absorb foreign in- 
fluences while submitting to 
them, has developed its own un- 
mistakable personality, its vari- 
ous “phases” have become weld- 
ed into the unity of one 
life-time. 

This impression of unity may 
be increased, too, because every- 
thing here seems to belong to 
the past. The twentieth century 
looks like the nineteenth cen- 
tury—or rather, it looks pre- 
war. There are signs of the 
times even in this conservative 
stronghold, but they seem only 
to have scratched the surface of 
its solid stone. (Literally, a 
chalk - scrawled “Shelter for 
Trotzky!” was to be seen for 
weeks on the thirteenth-to- 
fifteenth =.century church of 
Sainte -Gudule — an _ imposing 
rather than impressive edifice.) 
The “radical movement” is still 
in its infancy; the Socialist 
movement is strong but of mod- 
erate temper, as in France. 
Strikes are as yet sporadic, and 
a company-strike of taxi-drivers 
last November provoked much excitement because sympathetic 
action was taken. Opinion was divided, too, over a consumer’s 
demonstration against electric light charges, which, starting and 
stopping short, dimmed but did not put out the lights of shops 
and eating-places for an hour on three nights. Items like this 
show that the crisis has come to Brussels too; but it is so re- 
cent that people are still merely cross about it. They seem 
to view it sullenly, resentfully, yet without real alarm, as an 
annoying rather than a desperate situation. Many of them, 
pushed to the point of having to sell, cannot quite make up 
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SHOE LACES FOR SALE 


Modern Brussels has not as yet learned to do without the old- 
fashioned street vendors. This genial woman with her wooden shoes 
makes her living selling the shoe laces which hang from her girdle. 


their minds to it. Half the town is for sale; nevertheless, as 
we hunted apartments, again and again suspicious faces would 
peer at us, from an upper window or a crack in the door, and 
then indignantly deny the advertised offer—as though we were 
the unwelcome crise personified (and of course we were.) 
Moreover, the Belgians have an aversion to strangers. They are 
childishly curious, but they distrust and dislike anything “dif- 
ferent.” . 

At length we found a place to stay after we had seen every- 
thing from impoverished homes in the aristocratic Quartier 
Léopold to the completely “inconvenient tenements and _trans- 
planted peasant huts. In general, late nineteenth-century taste 
prevails, in all the economic and social variants—flowered wall- 
paper, much heavy furniture (with the bed as the piéce de 
résistance), draperies and doilies, and crowds of “decorative” 
objects on marble mantels that are useless because the pro- 
truding oven of the few continu (which has to be attended twice 
a day) still dominates most rooms. We chose a house of new 
“studios,” which meant brighter and more mixed posy-patterns, 
steam heat (gradually being installed, but not yet working 
properly in Brussels), and a Belgian landlord who lived in an 
ultra-respectable panic about keeping the place neat and clean, 
just like a boarding-school (and no such luxury as pillow-cases. ) 
He not only posted requirements in every room, but sent letters 
of personal admonition to his tenants about every second day. 
I was his béte noir because I was not out of my room by eleven 
A. M. (to accommodate the housecleaning schedule), and he 
could not trust me to clean it myself because I smoked too 
much: the “atmosphere” was impossible (we agreed.) 

Then we found rooms in the house of a Flemish dressmaker 
(most of the people reduced to “letting rooms” are Flemings.) 
She delighted in our experience with the Belgian eccentric, 
and didn’t mince words—the Belgians were lazy, dishonest, gay 
dogs; but the Flemish, what steady, thrifty, hard-working, 
honest folk! No love is lost between the two peoples, as the 
constantly increasing agitation for Flemish autonomy shows; 
but in the daily routine they usually work together fairly well. 
(“We may not understand each other, but we’re used to each 
other,” a Belgian workman explained.) The landlady said that 
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BRUSSELS’ ARCH OF TRIUMPH 
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THE GOSSIP HOUR 


On sunny afternoons garrulous housewives preempt the benches on 

the boulevards and debate important local issues or exchange the 

latest bits of gossip. Brussels is a leisurely city which combines 
many provincial characteristics with its cosmopolitanism. 


European 


she would furnish the rooms to suit us, that there was no radio, 
and the floor above us was used for storage—it was an ideal 
(Continued on page 46) 
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During the World War the advancing columns of the German army marched through the great archway of the Palais de Cinquantenaire after 
the fall of Louvain. The Triumphal Arch was built in 1905 by Leopold II. 
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LAND OF MORNING CALM 


The Capital of Old Korea—Behind the Facade of Modernism—The Beauty and 
Tragedy of a Captive Nation 


By RALPH GATES 


from the north and west, by the Japanese who were first led 
here on a raiding expedition by Hideyoshi in 1593, and by 
almost a continuous series of invasions as far back as history 
can relate. 

In spite of this stormy existence which lasted for centuries 
and ended with intrigue which culminated in the murder of 
members of the royal family in the palace at Seoul in the 
early part of the present century, these meek people remained 
unchanged. After nine years under Japanese control they still 
believed that modern Western nations would come to their aid. 

So in 1919 came a protest such as only a nation of scholars 
would devise, for every shop was closed and the people did 
nothing but walk the street and murmur, “Give us our free- 
dom, give us our freedom.” Not one hand was lifted against 
the nation which ruled them. 

Orders came down from the government. The shops must 
be opened. Business must go on as usual. A detail of police 
opened a store and marched down the street to open another. 
Before they were one hundred yards away the first store was 


Ewing Galloway 


AFTERNOON STROLL 


Many women of the upper classes in Korea continue to wear the 

beautiful traditional costumes of pure white or delicate pastel 

colors. The youngsters wear bright red jackets and skirts of yellow, 
purple, green or blue. 


ODERN Korea is the jewel of travel experiences which 

most travelers drop through their fingers as they hur- . 

riedly reach from tourist conscious Japan toward much 
publicized Peiping—losing the opportunity of stopping mid- 
way in an easily accessible, seldom seen country with customs 
born of a history as old and equally as interesting as the his- 
tories of its two more famous neighbors. 

Centuries ago in this land between Manchuria and eastern 
Siberia nature dropped a peace loving people to whom the 
scholar, not the soldier, is the one to be revered. Had the na- 
ture of these people been warlike they might have stood at the 
boundaries of their country and successfully defied the armies 
which time and again swept below the Yalu River at the north, 
or prevented the men of another nation from crossing the nar- 
row channel at the southern tip of the peninsula. But these 
were people to whom the glory of the Chinese classics were of 
more merit than the glory of the battlefield, and as a result Despite its ridiculous appearance the horsehair hat of the Korean 

z gentleman is a symbol of his social position and his culture.- As in 
Korea has been repeatedly overrun by conquering Mongols China, the scholars are a highly honored class. 
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closed. Then came soldiers to stand fifty feet apart along the 
entire length of the street, and to keep the stores open. The 
stores stayed open. Gradually business resumed. No help came 
from the Western nations across the sea, then too busy settling 
disputes to give thought to the nation of people who did noth- 
ing but close their shops and walk the streets in silent protest. 

To the present day traveler the first view of Korea comes 
just after sunrise when the fast, little Japanese steamer, which 
leaves Shimonoseki in Japan at exactly nine o'clock the pre- 
vious night, comes in sight of the rough hills, bristling with un- 
seen military fortifications, which surround the harbor and 
form a background for the city of Fusan at the lower edge of 
the Korean peninsula. The boat swings alongside the dock, 
the winches rattle as they tighten the mooring ropes, the tops 
of the hatches rise and immense nets begin to drop loads of 
cargo onto the wharf beside the ship. From out of the dock 
warehouse pours a stream of strangely costumed men. Big, 
baggy, almost Dutch styled pantaloons are tightly tied with 
ribbons above each curved-toe shoe. Another ribbon winds 
around the waist below a white, short sleeved shirt and a gray 
vest. Around the head of each man is tied a towel, giving a 


piratical effect to each of the harmless, hard working coolies 
who form an endless line, shoulder heavy bundles and trot 
back into the warehouse. 

But strange as these coolies’ costumes are they cannot produce 
as powerful a shock as that which comes on first seeing an old 
scholar sedately walking down the street, an ankle length gown 
hanging from his shoulders and on his head a pak-sa, or learned 


man’s hat of black horse hair in the shape of an old fashioned 
fly trap and held on his head at a rakish angle by means of 
coiled hair wound around a silver spike and a cord of beautiful 
amber beads tied under his chin and hanging down the front 
of his chest. Men with long strings of old beads carry a small 
fortune around their necks for the finest amber in the world 
comes from Korea and turns a beautiful rich brown only years 
after it is mined. 

In Korea clothing means color. Though many of the older 
people dress entirely in white as a mark of mourning for their 
defeated country which was overpowered by the Japanese 
twenty-five years ago, the younger people have gone back to 
the startling color combinations which these people love so 
well. A yongbahn, or Beau Brummel of the country, may 
walk down the street wearing immensely baggy trousers of 
medium gray, gathered at the bottom of each pants leg by a 
baby blue ribbon, with a larger ribbon of the same color act- 
ing as a belt around his waist. On his shoulders is a short 
sleeved shirt of peacock blue brocaded silk, over which is a 
buff colored vest, also of brocaded material. On the top of all 
this finery is a light brown gown hanging to his feet and tied 
with ribbon of the same color, knotted in a single bow Korean 
knot. 

Always these gowns are immaculately clean, standing out stiffly 
as if starched, but actually brought to this condition by a full 
day of pounding with a smooth flat block of wood by a wife, 
mother, or sister. 

Women choose the most beautiful pastel colors for the clothes 
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KOREA’S PRINCIPAL SEAPORT 


Korea is being modernized as rapidly as the apathy or opposition of the Koreans will permit. This view of the port of Fusan shows one of the 
city’s new squares, one of the government buildings and the harbor in the background. Fusan is the nearest port to Japan and it has been 
claimed by that country since its armies first landed there centuries ago. 
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A massive wall more than nine miles in circumference surrounds the old capital 
of Korea. In height the wall varies from twenty-five to forty feet; it is pierced by nine 

huge gateways. At the right is a typical Korean youngster. 


they wear. Over white, full skirts which hang from just below be, it is in the clothes of the children that color riots. Bril- 
the arm pits and suggest the old hoop designs of American liant red jackets are matched with bright yellow skirts, or the 


nineteenth century styles, may be placed an outer skirt of thin combination of colors includes purple, green, dark blue and 
light green silk, while light pink silk forms a tight, short jacket often cerise mixed with an abandon which only a Korean 
ending just below the top of the skirt. Colorful as these may could use and still stay within the bounds of reason. 
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THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN 


Most of the palaces, temples and tombs of old Korea are both deserted and dilapidated. The cherry trees, however, have lost none of their 
loveliness and in spring the gardens are as colorful as those of Japan. 
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Inland from the city of Fusan the modern railway train 
rolls along the side of a broad, shallow river, which winds its 
way through the low mountains. At the right, narrow valleys 
recede and twist out of sight in gentle slopes which gradually 
rise up to the peaks. Little country villages of straw roofed 
houses flash into view in the back of these valleys. Mud or 
stone walls stand seven or eight feet high. Overhead a thin 
thatched roof of straw is held in place by a netting of straw 
rope. At the top, a ridge pole of braided straw makes a rain- 
proof protection at the point where the two sides meet. Around 
each village circles a straw topped wall of mud, a no longer 
needed barrier against the ferocious Korean tiger which not 
many years ago was the most feared thing in the land, but 
which is now seldom seen. 

In the front of these houses is the kitchen, a covered pit 
fourteen or sixteen inches below the level of the ground. Against 
the house side of this depression stands the stove of mud bricks 
in which have been sunk thin cast iron bowls fourteen or fifteen 
inches in diameter, covered with cast iron lids. In these bowls 
rice or soup is cooked. At meal time brush forms a quick hot 
fire and in almost no time steam begins to steal from around 
the edges of the soup pot. Because the kitchen is sunk into 
the ground the top of the stove is below the level of the floor 
of the building and the smoke and extra heat of the cooking 
fire races back and forth through the brick flues which honey- 
comb the floor of the house, and at last rise up a chimney at 
the back of the house. 

As the meal cooks, the brick floor with its oiled paper sur- 
face warms and becomes an immense heating surface, which 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS IN SEOUL 


The gardens of the old palace of Shotoku in Seoul are visited by 

thousands during the cherry blossom season. The palace itself is 

now the residence of Prince Yi, the last member of the Korean 
royal family. 


Keystone 


HOMAGE TO THE SPIRITS 


The crudely carved images that stand near the entrances to some 

Korean towns are an indication of the persistence of ancient super- 

stitions among the peasants. These figures of. good spirits are sup- 

posed to prevent evil spirits from entering the town. In addition 

to primitive animistic beliefs, both Buddhism and Confuscianism 
have influenced the Koreans. 


even in the coldest weather is comfortable to sleep or walk 
upon, even if the air of the room is cold and chilly. In the 
winter time the seat of honor, which is directly over the point 
at which the stove flue enters the floor, is most welcome. 

Late in the afternoon the train rolls toward the end of an open 
valley, miles long, and enters the shed in the immense station 
at Seoul, the seat of the modern government of Korea, and of 
the old kingdom. Two miles to the south the train has passed 
through the suburb of Ryuzan, designed in 1910 by the newly 
arrived Japanese to become the main city and replace Seoul. 
Here they located the large railway training school, and the 
army headquarters, under the assumption that the city would 
grow where the main line of the railroad was built. But years 
of effort to make this the center of business failed to attract 
more than a small group of Japanese immigrants, and recently 
the main line of the railway was rerouted to pass through 
Seoul with its population of four hundred thousand. 

Outside the railway station crowded street cars manned by 
Japanese clang along the double tracked and paved street, Japan- 
ese department stores rise five stories into the air, and Japanese 
taxi drivers continuously blow horns at the infrequent foreign 
traveler, trying to attract his attention and so gain a fare to the 
modern Japanese hotel. 

Behind this front of modernism, Seoul is still an old Korean 
city where Korean customs still prevail, where weddings are ar- 
ranged without the knowledge of the participants, and the cere- 
mony of formally accepting the bride into the husband’s family 
is done with both eyes of both the bridegroom and the bride 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ALONG THE RUGGED 
CORNWALL COAST 


Mines the Phoenicians Dug—Britain’s Most Ancient 
Civilization—The Cornish People and Their Villages 


By DONALD ARMOUR 


LAY IN THE SUN, my back against a smooth rock, look- 

ing out over Mount’s Bay. Opposite, the long line of the 

bay stretched southward under great white clouds that were 
blowing up from the west. The coastline terminated in the 
Lizard, the most southerly point of the British Isles, whose 
lighthouse is the first welcome that England offers to ships 
from south and west. 

This was the extreme corner of England. Opposite me lay 
the most southern tip. Ten miles behind me Land’s End, the 
most western point of England, stood out against the Atlantic. 
To my left, at the head of the bay, St. Michael’s Mount reared 
up serenely, green topped with grey above the deep blue 
water. 

Forgotten centuries of antiquity lingered in the bright warm 
picture. For Cornish history stretches back and back, further 
back than Cornish mythology. Always the theme is the same, 
tin and fish. It is generally believed that the tin of Biblical 
times was mined in this corner of Britain by the “Old People,” 
who knew more than the rudiments of metallurgy while their 


Wide World 
Cornish fishermen have lived the same simple lives for centuries, 
virtually isolated from the rest of England. Cornishmen still talk 
of going to England, and an Englishman who is not a Cornishman 

is a foreigner. 


neighbors to the east, across the Tamar, had not yet reached 
even the pastoral stage. 

It was tin that kept Cornwall always in touch with the 
Mediterranean. Herodotus, writing in 440 B.C., knew nothing 
of it, save that it produced tin. Nearly four and a half cen- 
turies later Diodorus the Sicilian, a contemporary of Caesar, 
wrote of this far land. He tells us that although the rest of 


THE HARBOR AT ST. IVES 


St. Ives, the loveliest of the larger towns of the Land’s End district, is the headquarters of the pilchard industry. All along the quay, artists’ studios 
mingle with strong smelling fish warehouses. St. Ives fishermen are famous for their seamanship and nearly every year some of them are chosen 
to man the king’s yacht at Cowes. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT 


St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall resembles Mont St. Michel, its sister across the Channel. On top of this rocky islet rising precipitously above 
the sea there stands a Benedictine priory in which St. Michael is said to have appeared in the fifteenth century. The farmers on the shore are 
gathering seaweed after a storm. 


the Britons were savages the natives round the point of Ba- 
lerium (Land’s End) dug and refined tin, and stored it in big 
square ingots on Iktes (St. Michael’s Mount). The southern 
merchants were received on the Mount and bargains were 
struck. Then, by way of northern France, inland to the Rhone 
and down that river, Cornish tin arrived at the center of the 
world, the Mediterranean. 

No wonder, then, that Cornwall, and especially this Land’s 
End district, holds relics of the most ancient civilization in 
Britain. Several mines, some of them dangerously overhanging 
the great Atlantic breakers hundreds of feet beneath, still show 
the old Pheenician workings. 
The dark races of the Mediter- 
ranean had intercourse’ with 
the fair-haired Celts through- 
out antiquity. 

Two curious links with 
Pheenicia still remain to this 
day. In Cornwall, and _ no- 
where else in western Europe, 
as far as we know, they flavor 
their cakes with saffron. This 
is an Eastern custom, if ever 
there was one, and a very good 
one too. Again, every English- 
man knows that particular de- 
light, Cornish cream, thick, 
fresh clotted cream. Pwo other 
districts produce cream in this 
way. One is Cornwall’s next- 
door neighbor, Devon. The 
other, strangely enough, is the 
district which now  corre- 
sponds to ancient Pheenicia. 


Some of the deserted tin mines overhanging the Atlantic still show 
the old Phoenician workings. The tin mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment is said to have been mined in Cornwall. 


The Romans, though they came to trade, never settled Corn- 
wall very thoroughly. During the centuries that Britain was 
a well-administered Roman Province not a single Roman road 
was built in Cornwall. Few traces of villas, of baths, of pave- 
ments have been found. Only a few earthworks and several 
hoards of copper coins remind us of the Roman Empire. 

The Cornish tin mines have had their ups and downs. In 
the reign of King John they were farmed out to the Jews, 
until the Jews were banished by Edward I. At this time Corn- 
wall was the only tin-producing country in Europe, for the 
Spanish mines had been closed by the Moorish occupation. 

Now, alas, Cornish mines are 
in a bad way. Most of them 
are shut down. Their old 
buildings stand gaunt and 
ruined, scarring the lovely 
moors and coasts with their 
desolation. Only a few are still 
working, continuing the deep 
shafts and passages that were 
first cut hundreds of years ago. 
Others have been recently re- 
opened, after periods of dis- 
use running into centuries. 
But times are hard for Corn- 
ish miners, and have been for 
some time. Few realize the 
great exodus of Cornishmen 
during the last century to the 
new mining areas of the world. 
Few realize how in South 
Africa, Australia, South Amer- 
ica and other places it was 
Cornishmen who opened up 
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ALONG THE CORNISH COAST 


The coast of Cornwall is indented with innumerable coves, many of them wild and inaccessible. Some of these coves provided safe hiding places 
for the smugglers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. By night the smugglers carried their contraband goods to the parish churches, which 
were deemed safe refuges during week days. 


the mines, bringing to the task a skill and courage that had 
run in the blood of their race since the Phenicians had bar- 
tered cloth and trinkets for the tin of their wild land. This 
exodus has been continuing. Still, unemployment is terrible 
in Cornwall. 

The inhabitants of this remote coast have followed the same 
trades throughout all time. Miners or fishermen, they have 
lived in homes fashioned of rough Cornish granite and have 
listened to the wind and the waves and the endless cry of the 
seagulls. 

Two hundred yards to the right of where I lay, along the 
rocky shore, nestled the village of Mousehole. Mousehole is 
one of the most famous of Cornish fishing villages, and one of 
the most beautiful. Men live there and die there thinking 
of nothing but fish. Their very houses, which jostle each other 
up the steep slope of the village, are built over “fish cellars,” 
where the fish is salted and the great nets are kept. Their 
waking hours, when they are not at sea, are spent in making 
these great nets by hand, one mesh at a time, in cleaning, dry- 
ing, repairing old nets, or in looking quietly to sea over their 
harbor wall. 

Mousehole was used as a harbor in the earliest days. Pheeni- 
cians sailing up Mount’s Bay must have stopped there. And 
later Mousehole was a great stopping place for pilgrims. Corn- 
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wall always had a close connection with Ireland, especially a 
religious connection. From St. Patrick downwards Irish saints 
have come to Cornwall and become inextricably mixed with 
local Cornish saints. 

Nearly every Irish pilgrim, on his way to Rome, or to any 
continental shrine, would rest at Mousehole. There was a very 
definite pilgrims’ route, which has been plainly traced. It was 


planned to avoid every unnecessary piece of water, for seafar- 


ing was a most dangerous occupation. They landed at Milford, 
at the extremity of Wales, so as to cut down their sea voyage 
from Ireland. Thence they traveled by land along the south 
coast of Wales, until they made a sudden crossing to Mousehole, 
or a similar place. And from Mousehole they risked the Chan- 
nel crossing. 

Mousehole is a charming village. And what could be more 
charming than its name? Disappointingly, no one really 
knows how it came about. Certainly no legend of a real mouse 
caused the name. The original name of the village was Port 
Ennis, and the new name only appeared in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in the form of Mosal. By the way, when you go to Mouse- 
hole, pronounce it “Mowzle.” Cornish names are exquisite, but 
they are hard to get right first time. For instance, take Doz- 
maré, Luxulyan, Restormel, Perranzabuloe, Zelah, Chyandour, 
Dolor Ogo, Halzaphron, and many others. 


On the morning after I arrived at Mousehole, two dark men 
passed me in the street. They wore the tunics, gay-colored 
trousers and great, heavy clogs of Frenchmen, and as they 
passed, I heard, with surprise, that they were speaking French. 
French peasants in this isolated English village, where few 
of the inhabitants have traveled beyond the borders of Corn- 
wall! Before lunch at the old Ship Inn by the harbor, I asked 
an old fisherman about them, and he told me some interesting 
things about the business life of Mousehole. 

Mousehole, like a number of small fishing villages along this 
coast, has a fishing fleet, but no fish market. No fish are 
landed at Mousehole. They are taken two or three miles up 
the coast to Newlyn, a fishing town close to Penzance. Here 
they are landed and sold. “Deep-line” fish are the biggest 
catch of these fleets, and these are mostly absorbed in the 
London markets. 

The second great catch of the Mousehole and similar fleets 
is lobsters, crabs, crayfish, and other crustaceans. Cornish lob- 
sters and crayfish are justly famous. But for these a market 
is found, curiously enough, in France. Dozens of little French 
vessels, with nothing but small auxiliary engines to aid their 
sails, come over regularly from St. Malo, Brest, and even more 
distant French ports, to buy in the Cornish markets. They 
are the best customers for the local fishermen, giving better 
prices than the English market. Hence one sees these groups 
of Breton and Norman fisher-folk, in their distinctive costumes, 
strolling the streets and countryside of the Land’s End district. 

The third great activity of the Mousehole and other Cornish 
fishing fleets is netting. shoals of pilchards. These fish are pe- 
culiar to Cornwall. A few are eaten fresh, locally. They re- 
semble herrings, but are smaller, making up in flavor what 
they lose in size. Most of the pilchards, and they are caught 
millions at a time, are thrown into fish cellars, great concrete 
cisterns. Salt is shoveled on and they are left to soak in brine 
for several weeks. Pressure is put on them, and a valuable oil 
extracted. They are washed, barrelled and shipped for export. 
Italy is the great market for salted pilchards and they are eaten 
with gusto in Venice, Milan, Naples and other cities. “Were 
they good?” I asked, and was told that “You wouldn’t eat 
*em.” Cornishmen look upon them as poor fare when salted. 

When talking with my fisherman in the Ship Inn I could 
not refrain from the inevitable question, “How’s business?” 
Instead of the inevitable reply, however, I was rejoiced to hear 


AT WORK ON THE WINDLASS 


The natives of Cornwall are often of a definitely Spanish type, and 

the parish registers are full of foreign names. Centuries of trading 

with foreign lands have resulted in many intermarriages and given 
the Cornishmen characteristics unique in England. 
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FISHING VILLAGE 


The colorful boats and harbors and the ever changing aspects of the 
sea and the clouds make Cornwall a paradise for painters. Here is a 
typical scene at low tide at one of the smaller fishing villages. 


that business at Mousehole was pretty good. They had been 
doing well up to the last three years, and even now the slump 
was not really affecting them. Demand was steady. The 
French and Italian markets remained sound. Above all, the 
boats of the Mousehole fleet were small. The largest needed 
but seven hands. Overhead (the word sounded strange from 
the mouth of this crusted old mariner) was very reasonable. 
Here he explained that the east coast fishing fleets, with their 
much larger boats and their staple catch, herring, fighting a 
lost export market, have not the advantages that keep the 
Mousehole fishermen going. 

Talking of herrings, it is interesting to note that the Cornish 
herring season comes in the Autumn and that these fish are 
cleaned and cured by Scottish girls. These Scottish herring 
girls are specialists, par excellence. They follow the herrings 
round the coast of Britain, from Scotland down the east coast 
and then right along to Cornwall. Wherever herrings are be- 
ing caught these crowds of girls settle, cleaning and curing the 
fish as only they know how! 

All around this Land’s End district one sees dark Spanish- 
looking men and women, and the parish registers are full of 
foreign names. The impregnation of foreign blood by ordinary 
trade relationship has been hastened from time to time by 
Spanish raids. For instance in 1595 a Spanish fleet landed at 
Mousehole and ravaged the neighborhood with sword, fire and 
rape. Many dark eyes, straight noses and Spanish complex- 
ions still survive to bear witness to the thoroughness of these 
old-fashioned depredations. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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AMERICA'S GREATEST ZOO 


Behind the Scenes at New York’s Zoological Park 
—Introducing the World’s Oddest Creatures— 
Managing a Cosmopolis of Wild Beasts 


By JESSE F. GELDERS 


“COC INGLE FILE. Please be silent.” 
Thousands of men, women and children stood in line, 
waiting to look into an uncovered crate. A curious little 
creature moved about inside. It had a bill like a duck, fur 
like a beaver and webbed feet. 

“Platypus,” a printed sign announced. “Australian Duck- 
bill. Lowest of the mammals.” Smaller type detailed the pe- 
culiarities of this odd animal which lays eggs, hatches them, 
and then suckles the young. 

Two schoolboys began to comment loudly. A keeper raised 
a warning finger, and they dropped their voices to whispers. 
The platypus was not to be unnecessarily disturbed. Even with- 
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s - New York Zoological Society 
The-most intelligent of the great apes, chimpanzees are born 
comedians. They are most popular members of the primate house 
and star performers in numerous vaudeville theaters and circuses. 


out excitement, its fight for life was hard enough. It was the 
first of its species ever to be exhibited alive, outside of its na- 
tive marshes in Australia. 

Each day, after an hour’s exposure to the public gaze, the 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


The hippopotamus—three thousand odd pounds of lethargy and ungainliness—thrives exceedingly well in captivity. Even under poor conditions 
hippos breed readily and easily sustain the population of the world’s zoological gardens. 


Paul Briot 


New York Zoological Society 
It was fully fifty years after the discovery of the 
rare Baird’s tapir in the low-lying coastal forests 
of Central America before the Zoo managed to 
secure a living specimen. This fellow is not full 
grown; when mature, these creatures are said to 
attain a weight of seven hundred pounds. 


New York Zoological Society 
There are from four to six bushy-tailed, bright- 
eyed youngsters in the ordinary racoon family. A 
tall cedar tree provides a special home for the 
racoons in the New York Zoo. 


New York Zoological Society 
The Japanese red-faced monkey is a picturesque creature with a coat of 
long, thick hair and a very ruddy countenance. In a climate slightly 
milder than that of New York this mother and child could spend the 
winter comfortably outdoors. 
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New Yo R Zoological Sox 
This quintet of white fronted musk-ox calves is one of the most precious possessions 
of the Zoo. In the lower picture are three of the Zoo’s bear cubs. 
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DISCIPLINE FOR AN ANACONDA 


It takes five men to master this giant anaconda, one of the largest of the tropical 

American constrictors. The creature has been on a hunger strike and it is being 

made ready for forcible feeding. After the snake has been stretched out as straight 

as possible, a rabbit or some other delicacy will be thrust down its throat with a 

pole. Snakes often refuse to eat but a period of forcible feeding generally restores 
their good spirits and brings back a normal appetite. 


All too often captivity means death for wild creatures. The 
maintenance of animals in as much comfort as is possible under 
the circumstances is one of the prime considerations of the 
New York Zoological Society which operates the park. The 
task of keeping the platypus alive was just one phase of an 
always-present problem. 

In many respects, the New York Zoological Park is the larg- 
est in the world. No other collection has so great a variety in 
the opinion of Dr. W. Reid Blair, director. More than one 
thousand different species are represented among the nearly 
three thousand specimens. There are some two hundred species 
of mammals; eight hundred of birds; and nearly one hundred 
of reptiles and amphibians. 

The park itself is probably the most extensive of its kind 
in the world. It includes two hundred sixty-four acres. Situ- 
ated in Bronx County, about ten miles from the New York 
City Hall, it embraces a lovely virgin forest. The Bronx river 
flows rippling through the park and feeds two spacious lakes, 
the larger covering twenty-five acres. There are several ponds 
for the birds and animals which require them. Miles of ce- 
ment walks wind among the trees and shrubbery, leading to 
the various corrals, ranges, cages, dens and buildings which have 
been constructed to house the animal population. 

Whatever else the visitors may miss, practically all of them 
go to see two exhibits—the primates and the reptiles. The 
apes, the baboons, the monkeys and the lemurs are a peren- 
nial source of amusement and delight. In the House of Rep- 
tiles, however, many visitors experience a totally different sen- 
sation—an uncanny fascination combined with a feeling of fear. 
For there, behind glass windows, lie perhaps the deadliest in- 
mates of the entire Zoo. Other specimens—elephants, lions, 
tigers—are greater in size and apparent ferocity. But in the 
event of an escape, which is next to impossible, recapture would 
be speedy. If not, ready guns would end the rampage. But if 
a cobra, weighing scarcely two pounds, should once gain its free- 
dom, it could easily disappear into the grass. The next word 
of it might be that its hooded head had carried poison and 
death to a visitor, and that it had escaped again to repeat the 
act. 

An encounter to try the courage of any man was experienced 
by Raymond L. Ditmars, Curator of Mammals and Reptiles. 
He was seated at the desk in his 
office, when he heard a strange 


The young leopard is a playful an 


scraping sound on the floor out- 
affectionate creature. When it grou 


side. In another moment a regal 
python glided through the door- 
way—a monster, twenty feet long, 
and weighing one hundred seventy- 
five pounds. It had escaped from 
its cage while plumbers were at 
work. 

Fortunately the reptile had not 
noticed Mr. Ditmars. He moved 
quickly to the window, and 
stepped to the ground outside. He 
ran to summon helpers. In a min- 
ute a keeper returned to the door 
of the office carrying a blanket. 


to its full length of seven or eight fee 
it will be less desirable as a pet. 


New wee ae Ci 
HEDGEHOG JUNIOR 
Early in life the hedgehog develops the hard, sharp spines which are its principle 
defense against its enemies. At the slightest sign of danger, the hedgehog rolls 
himself up in a compact ball, almost completely covering itself with its impregnable 


armor. of quills, 


lid was replaced upon the box, and the platypus was 
restored to the privacy of the mud labyrinths of the 
pond which had been constructed to simulate its normal en- 
vironment. 

In spite of this care, the platypus died in two months. But 
zoological experts agreed that a remarkable feat had been ac- 
complished by the authorities of the New York Zoological Park, 
where the animal was exhibited. Many had expected it to suc- 
cumb much sooner. 
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Eight men followed him. 

In its aimless movements about 
the room the python had quite 
casually shoved a heavy desk all 
the way across the floor. Its 
strength is great, but the full force 
of its sinuous muscles can be ap- 
plied only to squeezing. In the 
wild, the python often awaits its 
prey, hanging from the limb of a 
tree. As the victim passes, the 


huge head darts out and 
the fangs snap. In an 
instant the powerful 
body is coiled about the 
catch, which is crushed 
to death. Sometimes 
the python swallows as 
much as one hundred 
or one hundred twenty- 
five pounds at a meal. 
But in spite of its size 
and power, it is not 
invincible. The  speci- 


New York Zoological Society 


he New York Zoological Gardens have a large men in the Bronx Zoo 
id varied equine population. Of this group was originally captured 
e dwarf donkey is a humble but charming adi sree 5 Mala 
member. y y 

hunters. 


As the python glided 
about Mr. Ditmars’ office the keeper approached quietly. 
There was a swish of the blanket, and it fell over the snake’s 
head. The man dived upon it, wrapping his arms tightly, 
and shouting to his companions. 

Blinded by the blanket, and hampered by the sudden 
embrace, the python was unable to fix its jaws upon its 
assailant. Before it could loop its crushing body around 
him, the other eight men had fallen upon it, holding 
tightly. They picked up the snake and carried it back to 
its case. Tail foremost, they shoved it in, holding the 
blanket-swathed head. 

One of the most feared snakes in the Zoo is the cobra. 
For its bite, no positive antidote is known, though medical 
science has made some progress in treating it. In India, the 
cobra kills nearly 20,000 people every year. 

One inoffensive looking little creature in the reptile 
house does not fear it. This is the mongoose, a ferret-like 
animal whose special occupation in India is to destroy 
snakes. The mongoose is readily domesticated, and makes 
an agreeable pet, but it lacks judgment. When there are no 
snakes to kill, it will kill chickens or other domestic fowl]. 
Its lethal skill is so great that the government has forbidden 
the importation of a single one into the United States. The 


specimen on exhibit at the Bronx Zoo was obtained by aioe 3) New Work ‘Zoological: Society’. 
especial arrangements. Another one, which was received CONVERSATION 
later, had to be killed to comply with regulations. With its filmy white plumes which are like spun glass, its black head feathers and 


its slender legs and neck, the cocoi heron is one of the most beautiful creatures 


Agility is the greatest weapon of the little mongoose in its AS Ts ae ea 


battle with the cobra. The snake’s poisonous fangs are set 

far back in its jaws, and before they can close over the 

mongoose it has leaped to safety with the speed of an electric 

spark. Its own little teeth, seemingly so harmless, click with A ZEBRA AND HER COLT 

deadly accuracy. Though the zebra is content enough in captivity, it has never been successfully 


. . domesticated. The creatures are ex ingl 
One species of cobra, however, even the mongoose will not palenexcoedinely Rervens ead aay olen pi  tOR baie 
them is met with ferocious resistance. 


attack. This is the king cobra which feeds on other snakes. New York Zoological Society 
There was one in the Bronx Zoo for six years, but it died. Da. a 
It was the most feared snake in the entire collection. It was 
more than thirteen feet long, agile and vicious. Its bite 
would have been fatal. No other poisonous serpent in the 
world attains its size. 

The Elephant House at the Zoo is a huge structure which 
houses both Indian and African elephants. The largest of all 
these creatures was a male from the Sudan named Khartoum. 
He came from Africa when he was a baby. He was friendly 
then, and children could ride upon his back. That was 
long ago. ee 

Unlike the long-domesticated India species, the African 
elephant still carries the fierce spirit of the jungle. For 
every elephant that comes from Africa there are probably 
thirty that come from India, and of those about twenty-nine 
are prosy and unromantic females. Khartoum grew up 
rapidly in the Bronx Zoo to a height of ten feet six inches, 


THE 
KOMODO 
DRAGON 


The dragon 
lizards of the 
East Indian Is- 
land of Komo- 
do sometimes 
reaches a length 


of ten feet. 
Two of these 
creatures were 
captured and 


\transported to 
the New York 
Zoological Gar- 
dens, but they 
died in cap- 
tivity. 


and he weighed 8500 pounds. 
He was the largest captive ani- 
mal in the world before he 
died in captivity. The larg- 
est elephant ever known to 
captivity—Barnum’s Jumbo of 
the same species—was only 
three inches taller when he 
met his death charging into a 
freight engine which he 
thought was chasing a small 
elephant to which he had 
taken a liking. 

Khartoum’s iron barred cor- 
ral at the Zoo was lined with 
heavy spikes. Otherwise he 
would butt his way to free- 
dom. When it was necessary for 
a keeper to enter the enclo- 
sure, Khartoum was confined to one partition by an iron door, 
weighing several tons, and operated from the outside by a worm 


The platypus at New York’s Zoo survived only forty-nine days of 

captivity. This strange inhabitant of Australia has webbed feet, a 

duck-like bill and a broad; flat tail. It lays eggs and suckles its young 
by milk, sucked through pores in the skin. 


curls up, serves him as an umbrella, but he is lacking one fea- 
ture which might have simplified the food question. He has 
no teeth. It was finally necessary to put him on a diet of 
chopped raw beef, milk and eggs. 

Various indispositions, nervousness and discontent at con- 
finement frequently cause serious loss of appetite by animals, 
particularly newcomers. There was a time when it was feared 
that one of the pythons would starve itself. Forcible feeding 
was resorted to. Several keepers held the serpent, while others 
rammed food into its mouth in much the same manner as one 
might load an old-fashioned shotgun. One meal in three weeks 
is regarded as sufficient for such a snake. 

One of a pair of giant monitors, dragon-like lizards from the 
Island of Komodo in the Dutch East Indies, refused all food 
when it arrived at the park, and soon died.. Its mate, although 
eating regularly, also succumbed to the strange, new conditions 
of life in a short while. 

While young and vigorous animals of all sorts undoubtedly 
find existence in captivity extremely irksome, the Zoo often 
proves to be a pleasant “old folks’ home.” One of the leopards 
died recently at the age of twenty-two years. For the last four 
years, it had been without teeth, and had been fed with 
chopped raw beef. In the wild state it would have perished 
long before it reached that extreme of senility and helplessness. 

The bears are playful animals. When not engaged in games 
with their fellows, they some- 
times seem to take as much 
interest in human visitors as 
they take in them. 

Cache, the oldest member 
of the bear colony, has given 
birth to twelve cubs, a remark- 
able achievement, since bears 
rarely breed in captivity. Too 
much company, too many vis- 
itors, tends to destroy their 
home life. Cache has been 
relatively monogomous. In all 
her life at the Zoo, she has 
had but two mates. Their se- 
lection is naturally an impor- 
tant consideration. Incompati- 
bility is cause for divorce; 
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RIDING A GIANT TORTOISE 


The full-grown Galapagos tortoises weigh over two hundred pounds and « 

doubtless survivors of the reptilian age when reptiles attained colossal proportio 
Only a few of this rapidly vanishing species remain. 

New York Zoological Soci 


screw. While the park authorities were confident that he would 
always be maintained without mishap, they nevertheless had 
elephant guns constantly ready for any emergency. 

Khartoum’s meals were gigantic. Every day he ate from two 
to three hundred pounds of hay, besides a quantity of 
vegetables. 

Feeding the animals is indeed a major problem throughout 
the Zoo. The greatest difficulties are caused, not by the huge 
quantities necessary, but by the eccentric appetites of certain 
of the animals. During the brief life of the platypus, it was 
fed six dollars worth of shrimp a day, and boys were paid to 
bring white grub worms to it. 

The giant ant-eater presented a real experimental problem. 
He -has a tongue shaped like a rat-tail file, and he pokes it out 
of his mouth about fourteen inches. It is as sticky as flypaper, 
and it gathers ants on the same principle. The park authori- 
ties discovered soon after his acquisition that they could not 
procure enough ants to feed him. Complaining tenants in vari- 
ous apartment houses niight have welcomed him as a visitor, 
but the environs of the Zoo left him undernourished. 

The problem was to find a substitute food. The ant-eater 
has various helpful accessories, such as a tail which, when he 
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AJMER—THE MECCA OF INDIA 


At One of the Great Moslem Shrines—A Stronghold of Rajput Kings—An 
English Ambassador to the Emperor Jehangir 


By FRANCES STEWART 


T is the dream of every good Mohammedan to visit Mecca, 
City of the Faithful, at least once in his lifetime, but even 

in these days of easy transport the journey is too long and 
too expensive for any but a few to undertake. 

There is, however, another holy city, a lesser Mecca, within 
easier reach of those who live in India. That holy city is Aj- 
mer in the heart of Rajputana, and here, year in, year out, 
devout Mohammedan pilgrims from far and near come flocking 
in their thousands, while during the great Moslem festivals 
of Mohurrum and Id, and the Urs Fair, every train that stops 
at Ajmer is literally packed with people. 

“Seven visits to Ajmer,” it is said, “make one pilgrimage to 
Mecca.” 

Rather extraordinary, this, when one realizes that Ajmer was 
once a Rajput stronghold and the center of the Hindu king- 
doms of Rajputana, and that at the present day it is surrounded 
by the great Hindu States of Udaipur, Jaipur, Bundi and Jodh- 
pur, while not seven miles from the city walls lies Pushkar, 
the most sacred Hindu lake in India. The people in the vil- 
lages in the district around Ajmer are all Hindus, and in the 
city itself all the wealth is in the hands of the Jains, the most 
orthodox of all the branches of the Hindu religion. Owing to 
the influence of these Jains, to whom all life, and especially 
that of the cow, is sacred, no cattle can be killed in Ajmer, 
all beef coming from Nasirabad, the British garrison town 
fourteen miles away. 

And yet, Ajmer stands second alone to Mecca as a place of 
pilgrimage to Mohammedans not only from all parts of India, 
but from Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and even Persia. 

As in Mecca, which owes its importance to the tomb of Mo- 
hammed himself, Ajmer has become sanctified and renowned by 
being the burial place of a holy prophet, Khwaja Moinuddin 
Chisti, one of the greatest Mohammedan saints. The life story 


and wanderings of this man 
would fill a book. It is 
enough to say that he came 
to Ajmer from Persia, while 
the former was still a Raj- 
put city, and, in the year 
1235, died and was buried 
under a beautiful marble 
tomb in the heart of the 
city. Shortly after this, as 
he had prophesied when 
treated with discourtesy by 
the reigning Rajput king, 
Ajmer was attacked and fell 
into the hands of Moham- 
med Gori, a renowned Mo- 
hammedan general. 


: r Ali Shah was known to all who 
So noted was Moinuddin visited Ajmer as the guardian 


Chisti for his holiness that of Arrhai-din-ka Jhonpra, one 

from the day of his death of the: city’s most - beautiful 

hi kb bj mosques. He died a short time 
1s tom : ecame an object ago at the age of ninety-three. 

of pilgrimage not only to The mosque was built from the 

Niahaniniedans butito peo- ruins of an ancient Jain temple. 

2 

ple of other religions as 

well. 

Around this tomb have gradually been erected mosques, 
marble courtyards, beautiful arches, pavilions and the tombs 
of other famous men and women, the whole now being known 
as the Dharga Khwaja Sahib. 

Adjacent to the tomb of the saint is that of Jahanara, or 
Padsha Begum, the lovely daughter of the Mogul Emperor, 
Shah Jehan, who remained unmarried because she refused to 
leave her father even during the seven long weary years that 


MONSOON CLOUDS OVER TARAGARH 


The city of Ajmer stands at the foot of Taragarh, a treeless, flat-topped hill which is crowned by an old Rajput fortress long since fallen into 
ruins. Thousands of Moslem pilgrims come annually to Ajmer to visit the tomb of the great saint, Khwaja Moinuddin Chisti. 
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he remained the prisoner of his rebellious son, Aurangzebe, the 
usurper of the throne. There is a fine, if rather gaudily colored, 
painting by an Indian artist of the present day, which depicts 
the old and dying Emperor, supported by Jahanara, herself 
grown old, but still beautiful, looking out from a balcony in 
the Fort at Agra towards the Taj Mahal, which, as everyone 
knows, was erected by Shah Jehan over the remains of his 
beloved wife, Mumtaz Mahal. 

Shah Jehan, often known as the “Prince of Builders,” left 
beautiful architecture wherever he went. He spent several years 
in Ajmer, and while there, built a fine mosque in the Dharga, 
and also several graceful marble pavilions which stand upon 
the marble-faced dam, separating the water of the Anasagar 
lake from the city. It is said that he had these summer houses 
erected so that another of his daughters, dying slowly of an 
incurable disease, might lie on hot sleepless nights and look 
across the waters of this great artificial lake, built long ago 
by some Rajput king, to the dark hills of the Nagh Pehar 
range beyond. 

Ajmer is a small city, as the cities of India go, but one which 
for sheer historical interest has few peers in the whole of India. 
“He who holds Ajmer rules Rajputana,” is the translation of 
an old saying, and it describes in a single sentence the his- 
torical, geographical, and political position of this old city. 
Few places in India have changed hands more often. From 
time immemorial its strategic position at the foot of a fortress 
crowned hill, and commanding the main trade routes between 
Northern India and the coast of the Arabian Sea, has been 
recognized by all. Rajputs, Moguls, Rathors, and Marothas have 
fought for it and held it for a time. Taragarh, the sentinel 
hill which towers above the city, has looked down upon battle 
and siege, and has seen the blood of victors and of vanquished 
alike water the streets of the old city and the barren, rock 
strewn countryside around. 

When, in the middle of the sixteenth century, the Mogul 
invaders turned their attention to Rajputana, they at once recog- 
nized the value of Ajmer as a base from which to direct their 
campaigns against the Rajput warriors, and a pleasant spot to 
which their leaders could from time to time retire from the 
continual strife. 


PILGRIMS AT THE SHRINE 


The mosques and courtyards surrounding the tomb of Moinuddin Chisti are thronged 
with pilgrims from all parts of India, from Persia, Baluchistan and many other Moslem 
countries. In the background is the larger of the two degs which on special occasions 
are filled- with boiling rice and spices for pilgrims and beggars. This custom dates 


from Mogul times. 
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A ROADSIDE BLACKSMITH 


‘A small space by the side of the road is sufficient to perform the 

necessary operations on this bullock which has cast a shoe. The 

bullock cart is still universal all over India. It is the slowest, 
cheapest and most popular method of transportation, 


Flora Annie Steel’s book, “Mistress of Men,” tells of Ajmer 
in the days when it was the headquarters of the Mogul armies 
in Rajputana, and of the childhood of the Prince Jehangir, son 
of Akbar the Great, and of the little girl, Nur Jehan, with 
whom he fell in love at first sight. Nur Jehan was given in 
marriage to another, but shortly after Jehangir came to the 
throne her husband was killed by some of the Emperor’s of- 
ficers, a murder of which Jehangir has been suspected. It was 
many years before the young widow consented 
to marry the Emperor, and then only because 
everyone told her that she alone could prevent 
him from drinking himself to death. She grew 
to love him and seeing how he was ruling the 
country with his dissolute ways, she gradually 
took more and more of the government into her 
own hands. 

Akbar loved Ajmer. Next to Agra it was his 
favorite city, but being forever engaged in con- 
quering and consolidating his dominions, he 
could never stay long in one place. Akbar built 
a fort in Ajmer. It still stands, but is now used 
for various purposes quite unconnected with its 
original use. One section of it is now the city 
police station. Another is used as a magisterial 
court. On one of the gateways of this fort is a 
tablet commemorating the meeting between 
Jehangir and Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador of 
James I of England. The Emperor, drink-sod- 
den, surrounded by courtiers and nobles, and 
with his beloved wife, Nur Jehan, “Light of 
the World,” by his side, sat upon a balcony 
» above the arch of the gateway. Sir Thomas Roe 

stood below. We are told that he refused to 
prostrate himself in Oriental fashion before the 
Mogul Emperor. He refused also to take any 
gift or favor for himself, protesting that all he 
desired was facilities for trade between Eng- 


A COLLEGE FOR INDIA’S PRINCES 


The Mayo College at Ajmer was founded sixty years ago for the sons 

of the Maharajah and other ruling princes. It is the largest and most 

influential of the aristocratic colleges of India which are staffed 

by English masters and provide courses in all important branches 
of Occidental knowledge. 


land and the territories over which the Emperor ruled. 
The quiet, dignified and entirely scrupulous manner of 
this middle-aged Englishman both surprised and impressed Je- 
hangir and his dissolute court. Sir Thomas made one mistake, 
however. He did not at first realize the importance of the 
Empress Nur Jehan in matters of state and, having at first 
offended her by unintentional neglect, it was some time before 
he could win her over to his side. 

James I, too, had very much undervalued not only the polit- 
ical importance of the Empress, but also the greatness of the 
Emperor and the wealth of the country to which he had sent 
his ambassador. When Sir Thomas saw the silk and satin robes 
of the nobles, their jewelled swords, and the precious stones 
which studded the trappings of their horses and elephants, he 
was ashamed of the bundles of colored eloth and the other 
insignificant gifts of which he was the bearer. When a jeweled 
basket was lowered down from the balcony, and Sir Thomas 
noticed the looks of surprise which passed over the faces of 
those near him, as his servant filled it with the trumpery 
presents sent by the king of England, he hastily added his own 
sword in a vain effort to save the honor of his master. 

We are told that the gifts which pleased the Emperor most 
were a couple of English mastiffs and a coach and four horses 
driven by an English coachman. Though the coach was really 
of very indifferent workmanship the novelty pleased the Em- 
peror, and he immediately ordered a duplicate to be made 
complete down to the red velvet cushions and black and gilt 
paint. In these two coaches he and his family drove round 
outside the city walls of Ajmer each evening, until the novelty 
wore off. One wonders what that English coachman thought 
of the Eastern court life into which he was so suddenly thrust. 
He soon became a great favorite of the Emperor. What his ul- 
timate fate was is not certain. Some say that, after amassing 
great wealth, he returned to Englatd, but the majority agree 
that he soon fell into the dissolute ways of Jehangir’s court, 
and drank himself to death. 

Aurangzebe, the last of the Mogul Emperors, did not spend 
long in Ajmer, which perhaps was just as well for that city. 
Aurangzebe was bigoted and ruthless in religious matters. He 
hated art and beauty, and hated all things Hindu, and left be- 
hind him a trail of desecrated shrines and ruined temples 
wherever he and his armies marched. 

With the death of Aurangzebe in 1707 came the end of the 
Mogul Empire, and Ajmer and Taragarh Fort became bones 


of contention between different Rajput chiefs. While their 
armies were hacking each other to pieces, a French adventurer, 
calling himself General de Boigne, at the head of an army 
from a kingdom outside Rajputana, stepped in and took pos- 
session of Taragarh Fort. 

Next came the Marathas, who swept up from the south, and 
held Ajmer until 1818, when rest came to the war weary city, 
for Ajmer, together with the surrounding territory, some two 
thousand square miles, was ceded to the British. War gave 
place to peace, and Ajmer became once more an important 
trading center for the states around. 

Today it is the headquarters of the British Government in 
Rajputana and the site of the famous Mayo College, founded 
in 1875. Here the sons of the ruling chiefs of Rajputana re- 
ceive their education. The college which is run on the lines 
of an English public school is staffed very largely by English 
masters, and here the boys, besides learning English, history, 
geography, economics, and the literature and history of their 
own country, are taught to play games, to box, to ride, and to 
fit themselves both physically and mentally for the difficult 
task ahead of them. 

At the annual prize-giving there is always a great gathering 
of Old Boys, many of them rulers of wealthy and powerful 
states. This year the Sultan of Muscat came all the way from 
his distant kingdom to attend the prize giving at the college 
where he was once a student. His Highness brought with him 
four coal black slaves, valued, he informed us, at approximately 
seventy-five dollars each. 

Not far from the College are the railway workshops. Ajmer, 
which is the depot of the Bombay, Baroda & Central India 
Railway, has the distinction of being the only place in India 
where locomotives are built. It is estimated that by building 

(Continued on page 48) 


GATEWAY TO THE CITY 


Ajmer, like all other ancient cities of India, is surrounded by massive 

walls pierced at intervals by gateways with heavy wooden gates 

studded with iron spikes. For centuries Ajmer was the scene of 

bloody conflicts between Moslems and Hindus and between rival 
Rajput princes. 
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IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


The Canadian Rockies 
are one of the most mag- 
nificent scenic’ regions on 
the North American con- 
tinent.. Stretching for 
hundreds of miles is a 
constantly changing pan- 
orama of | snow-capped 
mountains, glaciers, 
waterfalls, canyons and 
jewel-like lakes. This 
view from Saddleback 
near Lake Louise shows 
Mount Temple and 
Paradise Valley. 


FEATHERED TOURISTS OF THE ROCKIES 


A Canadian Summer Resort for Birds 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


HERE is a prevalent and erroneous idea that the wilder- 
ness is a place teeming with bird life and that the environs 
of civilization are comparatively barren. The larger wild 
animals, it is true, must as a rule hide themselves away from 
civilization, but as for the birds it can be shown everywhere 
that they like man and his ways better than the wilderness. 
There are great stretches of the lonely north woods and of the 
mountains of the West where even in season a song bird or 
a grouse is almost an event. Nowhere could this be shown 
better than it was revealed to the writer in that grand play- 
ground of the Rockies, Jasper Park. For this, the largest, most 
varied and perhaps most beautiful and wonderful of all the 
playgrounds of Canada, has wilderness in plenty, wild life in 
abundance and enough civilization to strike the comparison. 
The little town of Jasper may be said to be the heart of this 
National Park. As Jasper lies at comparatively low elevation, 
3400 feet, in the Athabaska Valley, and in a region of rather 
scanty snowfall, spring opens early; and spring here is the real 
thing, not the alpine spring that later—in July and August— 
breaks at high elevation in the Rockies. The pass through the 
Miette westward is low, thus the birds in spring pour through 
the mountain gap as through a funnel, and those that wish to 
tarry find here in this sheltered valley below the towering peaks 
almost any sort of summer home that a bird’s heart could desire. 
By far the greatest bird population is found about the town 
and there is rather a unique thing to be’ noted here in the 
mingling of eastern and western bird forms. At Jasper East 
meets West in birdland in a way seldom seen. Thus a walk 


4 ; Nanional Parks of Canada 
AT THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE 


Jasper National Park in the Canadian Rockies is a spring and summer 
paradise for birds. These three husky youngsters—they are alder 
flycatchers—are getting ready to leave their nest for the first time. 


Hamilton M. Laing 


AN OSPREY’S NEST 


The ospreys are among the most spectacular birds of prey. They 

build their nests in the topmost branches of trees far up the moun- 

tainsides. From these lofty vantage points they may easily set out 
on. their marauding journeys. 


about the town or the Lodge out by the lakelets will disclose 
that the Gambel’s white-crowned sparrow nests on the same 
ground as the eastern white-crown; the northern violet-green 
swallows share the bird houses with their eastern relatives, the 
tree swallows; the phoebe voicing his complaint about the 
buildings may be either the well-known easterner or the very 
different tawny Say’s phoebe of the West; the warbler flirting 
his gaudy feathers of black and white and yellow in the 
branches of the Douglas fir may be either the eastern Myrtle 
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sandpiper sits on her eggs. 


or the western Audubon—similar but with throats of white 
and yellow, respectively; the eastern American golden-eye duck 
and the western Barrow’s golden-eye nest on the same lakes. 
This results in an interesting hodge-podge in birddom and 
certainly an abundance of life not to be seen in the sister parks 
in the mountains southward. 

Though the elevation is too high and the mountain lakes too 
devoid of marshy margins to provide the best homes for water- 
fowl, yet a few come from East and West to mingle in the 
lake jewels that by their color so charm the human visitor. 
The great black and white loon, the gaudy American merganser, 
the two species of golden-eyes, the lovely harlequin—all may be 
found summering here in suitable habitats. And what a dif- 
ference there always is between a birdy lake or stream and 
those without birds. The morose old loon at his diving or shout- 
ing his eerie quavering cry to the mountaintops—how typical 
of the wilderness he is! What sight more beautiful than a 


courting golden-eye pair on a gréen little lakelet, the proud 


The rufous humming birds build their tiny nests 
on boughs of fir or spruce. 
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dj i Hamilton M. Laing 
There are many species among the birds who make their summer homes in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. Here upon a slope cleared of aspen poplars by the beaver, a spotted 


This female red-wing, one of two wives, has a 
shrewish tongue. The polygamous husband is 
nearby with ready answer to her arguments. 


male flinging back his head, and gleaming so brightly in black 
and white that even in the long distance he shines like a star 
from its setting. The lovely little harlequin drake breasting the 
current in the noisy riffle—there is only one more beautiful 
American duck—what an interest he lends to the stream. What 
a difference the mallard pair, or later the mother and brood, 
make to the old beaver pond. 

Over a hundred species of birds may be listed here without 
difficulty; and in cross sections if we ascend from river level to 
the summits, we range from hummingbirds to ptarmigan. For 
the tiny rufous hummer, a flash of bronze and gold, is common 
here—a coast species coming up from westward to revel in the 
flowers of the mountain valleys. The ptarmigan of course is a 
resident. 

Another good nesting ground is found in the deciduous tim- 
ber along the sluggish Miette—the correct habitat for many 
birds regarded as more truly eastern such as redstart, yellow 

(Continued on page 44) 


While the male night hawk is soaring high above timber line in search of prey, the 
female is hatching her eggs on the bare ground below the firs. 


HE port to port trip 

down the East Coast 

of Africa from Ital- 
ian Somaliland to Cape- 
town is filled with 
varied and fascinating 
experiences. Here are 
Italian, British and Por- 
tuguese protectorates 
and colonies; here are a 
score of seaports which 
have played important 
parts in Africa’s his- 
tory; and here are some 
of the commercial and 
trading centers which link Africa’s wealth to the great powers 
of the world. 

The surge of the Indian Ocean hits the headland of Ras 
Filuk on the forehead of Africa and rolls westward along the 
coast in a tempestuous fury. Two miles of shallow, rock-filled 
water prevents the liners from coming closer than two miles 
to the shore at Mogadishu or Kismayu, the two main ports of 


On the island of Zanzibar there are 
daughters of many African tribes. 
This young girl wears one of the 
brightly colored garments in which 
the women of Zanzibar delight. 


ROMANTIC PORTS OF EAST AFRICA 


The Spice Island of Zanzibar—In the Wake of Vasco da Gama— 


Mombasa, Durban and Capetown 


By MAY MOTT-SMITH 


Italian Somaliland, a barren land jutting into the Indian Ocean. 

Huge, deep-bellied galleys manned by twenty-two paddlers, 
push out from shore. The oars are the most inutile looking 
things in the world. Long poles are tipped with round wooden 
plaques about the size of a dinner plate. The rowers sit on 
planks stretched across from gunwhale to gunwhale. The oar- 
lock is a bit of rope attached to a wooden peg. If you are a 
passenger, you stand in the waist of these craft, where it is 
barely possible to see over the edge of the boat. 

From the water as you approach, Mogadishu looks very 
Oriental. The Italian government has been very wise in its 
city planning. The public buildings conform to one style, that 
of the earlier subjugators of the country, the Arabs. There is 
a public square and a few struggling palms and shrubs and 
plants. The natives of Italian Somaliland are particularly ar- 
resting in appearance. They carry themselves nobly and 
proudly. With their huge, black flowing mops of hair and 
their flat but aquiline noses, any one of them, you could 
imagine, had just returned from having borne the litter of 
Tut-ankh-amen to his tomb. 

But few travelers along the coast of East Africa stop at 
Italian Somaliland. Mombasa, the seaport of Kenya Colony, 
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HEADING FOR MOGADISHU 


It takes twenty-two husky rowers to propel the huge surf boats used in bringing passengers ashore at Mogadishu in Italian Somaliland. The oars 
have blades that are scarcely larger than an ordinary dinner plate. 
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is more important and more interesting. Mombasa is a munici- 
pality consisting of a large area on the mainland and an island 
three miles long and two miles wide. The population consists 
of Europeans, Indians, Goans, Arabs, Africans and other 
races. 

Vasco de Gama, the great Portuguese navigator, came to 
Mombasa in 1497. The Portuguese did not follow up with a 
real foothold here until 1529. From then on they held the 
place until 1698. After that it was intermittently dominated 
by the Arabs and the Portuguese until 1824 when Great Britain 
took it over. 

The great red Fort of Jesus still stands as evidence of Por- 
tuguese domination. Built in the fifteenth century the inside 
is shaped like a cross. For over a period of two hundred years 
the Arabs and the Portuguese alternately defended or attacked 
the great door with its menacing rows upon rows of sharp spikes. 
An inner room of the Fort was used for a place of worship 
but not always for the same kind of rites. Like the famous 
Santa Sophia in Constantinople the walls have resounded to 
Christian songs and also to the Mohammedan chant. The orna- 
mental caligraphy of the Koran can still be deciphered in the 
sprawling carvings on the beams in this sanctuary. 

In the old town built around the Fort are many plaster and 
wooden houses, strange but attractive mixtures of Indian and 
Mohammedan architecture. There are lanes so narrow that 
two rickshas cannot pass, yet in one of these alleys, as like as 
not, you will come across the doorway of a ‘rich merchant. 
Beautifully carved, tinted a soft jade green these portals are 
peculiar to this coast from Mogadishu to Beira. 

Mombasa is one of the oldest settlements on the Eastern Coast. 
In 1331 it was known to Indian mariners, who today as in 
the centuries gone by valiantly sailed out from India ‘in the 
clumsy little dhows, taking advantage of the half-yearly 
eastern monsoon to come and of the other monsoon to 
return. The Indian has thus captured the cream of the 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


In Port Amelia, as in so many other East African ports, all hard work is delegated to 
the natives. For the white man this hammock-like seat borne by four Negroes is a 
favorite conveyance. The canvas covering may be tilted conveniently to keep out the sun. 


merchandizing trade. The old town is filled with his 
shops and booths. 

At sun down near a public well just off the highway as you 
see the natives come and go fetching water you can easily 
imagine yourself transported to the Middle Ages, though you 


are likely to be abruptly reminded of the twentieth century 
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RACING DHOWS 


The old harbor of Mombasa is used by the dhows that trade between 

the nearby East African ports. Some of the larger dhows, staunch 

and elaborately carved ships with high sterns, make longer journeys 
to Persia, Madagascar and India. 


by a Kaffir wench who has decked herself out 
in a big, polka-dotted garment. Her jungle 
sister comes trotting down the road. She wears 
merely a skirt of stiff dried fronds. Nothing is 
worn above or below it but a necklace and 
anklets. But this modern Rebecca of the wilds 
does not, like her prototype of the Biblical age, 
twine her arms around a classically shaped urn. 
Instead she balances, on her woolly pate, a 
gleaming gasoline can. She dog-trots back at a 
fast pace to her hut up yonder in the banana 
patch, That hut may once have been roofed with 
a grass thatch, but today it proudly sports a 
shelter of tin. It is amusing how natives all 
over the world have taken to utilizing cans in 
this same way. I found them used as eaves in a 
mosque in Albania, as shingles in Palestine, as 
shelters in Afghanistan, Manila, West Africa 
and India. 

Zanzibar, the next important point on the 
southward trip down the east coast, is certainly 
one of the most colorful cities in Africa. This 
island of cloves and ivory is one of the few 
places left where you can catch sight of a real 
Sultan. He rides in a high, open carriage with 
post boys running on ahead to warn traffic when 
he turns into the narrower streets of the town. 
You will easily recognize him by his purple or golden turban 
and his side whiskers waving in the sun. The Sultan has certain 
courtesy powers over his own people. He receives a very good 
allowance from the British Government which established a pro- 
tectorate in 1890. 

Cloves were first planted in Zanzibar in 1772. In later years 


a drive through the forests is a perfumed adventure. Jas- 
mine grows in profusion in the gardens. Whenever I went 
to call on the sister of the Sultan’s wife (her husband 
is a wealthy merchant) she always had a little open work dish 
filled with the little jasmine blossoms. According to custom, 
she would take a handful of these and drop them inside the 
neck of my gown. My lady in Zanzibar had beautiful native 
jewels, but as a compliment to the foreign visitor she always 
wore her Parisian jewels of platinum and diamonds until I 
asked her to adorn herself with her Oriental ornaments. Her 
ears had been trained to Oriental earrings so that the holes 
in her lobes had increased to the size of a large button. These 
ears left unadorned when she decked herself out in her Euro- 
pean finery were just a little trying to the sight. She could 
not quite understand why I did not always want champagne 
when I visited her. A bottle, in a proper cooler, was always 
standing on ice in the drawing-room. Her home was an odd 
mixture of the Occidental and Oriental, with the comforts and 
luxuries of both. Cut glass was her special weakness. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Zanzibar was 
one of the liveliest ports on the coast, the center for large busi- 
ness and shipping projects. The British quarter is like all 
British quarters in her colonies, tidy, modeled after a bit of 
old England, and policed by blacks in speckless uniforms. Their 
large barracks look like a Moorish castle. with a battlemented 
roof. In the narrow lanes of the Indian quarter little men in 
round black and gold embroidered brimless hats, baggy trousers 
and bolero-cut, sleeveless jackets carry on all sorts of trades and 
professions. A doorway with golden colored leaves across it 
tells you that within is a money changer or a jeweler. Inside 
tiny, open faced shops I found fabrics and gauzes fit to adorn 
a queen. And then there are the doors! In any narrow alley, 
when you least expect it, between uninviting high stone walls, 
you will come upon the doorway of a rich man. No home in 
the world can boast of a more beautiful portal than that which 
shuts you out or lets you in to the private courtyards of the 
affluent of Zanzibar. Even the most modest entrances are mas- 
sive and impressive. The human touch in one doorway pleased 


IN ZANZIBAR 


The business section of Zanzibar is a maze of narrow 
streets lined with shops and crowded with people of 
many races. In the residence section the thorough- 
fares are lined by heavy, color-washed walls, the 
monotony of which is occasionally broken by 
magnificent doorways of carved work. 


the cultivation has spread so that the neigh- 
boring Island of Pemba produces more than 
Zanzibar. The natives sell the cloves both by 
weight and bulk. Our pure food law when it 
was first put into effect revealed one ruse of 
the natives to chisel off an unrighteous profit. 
It was discovered that the weight was augmented 
by just a bit too many twigs and other unedible 
matter. It needed a longer time to expose an- 
other trick. It takes all night to transport the 
bags of cloves on the sailing dhows down from 
Pemba to Zanzibar where the foreign commis- 
sion merchant buys the crop and forwards it 
to his firm. The native sellers learned to fill the 
bags sparsely. In the night on the way down 
they sprinkled the bags with just enough salt 
water so they would dry out somewhat in the 


morning sun, The moisture not only made the = oe SAO 
clove kernels swell but also made the bags THE ROOF TOPS OF THE SPICE CAPITAL 
heavier. Tie lena ; ; “When you play on the flute at Zanzibar, all Africa as far as the lakes dances.” This 
The air in Zanzibar during the blossoming Arab proverb indicates the commercial and industrial importance which Zanzibar has 
time of the clove is almost sickening with the possessed since earliest times. Curiously enough, the Americans were the first white 
merchants to realize the possibilities of the port, and a United States consulate was 
pungent aroma of the flowers. At all seasons established here as early as 1836. 
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me: an irregular hole in a corner panel worn smooth bespoke 
the frequent goings and comings of the family pets. 

I found sharp social lines were drawn amongst the white 
people in Zanzibar. A man in trade, even a telegraph manager, 
may not belong to the same club as the simplest Government 
employee. The bar in the “Africa” (every one up and down 
the coast knows the “Africa”) is the one bit of neutral ground. 
There, at sundown, you can watch the young lotharios and mar- 
ried men of all positions come in for a “quick ’un.” The two 
classes of trade and government may not exactly fraternize here, 
but at least they speak. However, a member of one class would 
not invite the member of another to his club or home. 

The Island of Mozambique, the next stop of importance, is a 
Portuguese penal settlement. To escape from Mozambique is 
just about as difficult as it is from Devil’s Island or our Alca- 
traz. The only way to reach the island from the ship when I 
went ashore was in a sailing dhow. With the wind in our favor, 
getting there was a matter of fifteen minutes of fast sailing. 
The return journey was a different story. In the hour and a 
half that I was dancing about on the bounding wave I was to 
learn many of the tricks of dhow navigation. 

However, not many travelers will care to stop at Mozambique. 
Beira, further down the coast, is far more interesting. This 
old Portuguese seaport is built on a tongue of sand and is con- 
nected by rail with Rhodesia. Today it is an important commer- 
cial city through which an increasing volume of cargo passes. 

Beira is the haven of hand-run trolleys. The town is inter- 
laced with a network of narrow tracks, for all the world goes 
a-trolleying. Small flat cars, man-propelled, shift the merchan- 
dise while the Beira elite luxuriously glide along in sedans. 
There is no one-way traffic. Miniature turn-tables at the corners 
serve as switches. If two cars, coming in opposite directions, 
meet, there is no cause for alarm. One car is merely lifted 
off the track by the black boys who run around the impeding 


Canadian Pacifie Steamships 


ARABS IN ZANZIBAR 


Though Zanzibar is to a greater degree than any other city the Negro 
capital of Africa, it has been made so, not by Negroes, but by Arab 
conquerors and traders. The Arabs today are still a rich and powerful 
class in Zanzibar, though the island is under a British protectorate. 


car with their chair and set it down on the track behind, to 
scoot off again on their intended route. 
When the citizens of Beira are not trolleying to and from 
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SOMALI OARSMEN 


To land at the seaport of Mogadishu in Italian Somaliland, steamer passengers must get into large row-boats which can pass safely through shallow, 
rock-filled water. The Somali oarsmen are powerful fellows who know the shore and all the tricks of wind and tide. 
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LANDING 
BASKET 


At the port of 
East London 
passengers are 
lowered from 
the steamship 
standing in this 
basket with 
their hands 
clutching a cir- 
cular rail in- 
side. The sign 
on the _ basket 
reads: “Women, 
Children and 
Officials First.” 


business they are going to their sports clubs. Whether they are 
black, yellow, white or half white, each apparently must have 


his sport. For the Portuguese there is the bull 
ring, a flimsy affair of lashed poles. The Goan- 
ese are most “swank” aping the Britisher. 
Goanese is the local term for the mixture of 
Indian, black and Portuguese. A large English 
sports club is heavily patronized. At the golf 
links the dunes have been most successfully: 
metamorphosed into bunkers, sand traps, water 
holes and other hazards. Speaking of hazards 
in Beira, they are not confined to topographic 
outlines. Sometimes it is a team of the racy- 
looking oxen with long’curving horns who 
leisurely haul the rollers over the greens and the 
fairways and who seem utterly impervious to 
the vagaries of certain approach shots. There 
is also the new wireless station which abuts on 
the fairway. It is not at all uncommon for some 
early rising enthusiast to go quite off his game 
because he found that a lion had been in the 
sand trap before him. And the spoor of the 
king of beasts registers very plainly—almost too 
distinctly for the comfort of a sportsman with 
only a golf club in his hand. 

It could even prick the pervading Nirvana 
which encases accompanying caddies. There 
are always two of them, for the Kaffir lad has a 
blown-in-the-bottle single-track mind. Two ideas 
at the same time have no house room under his 
woolly pate. Therefore one, the fore caddie, 
must watch the master’s ball, while the other 
lad, bringing up the rear, carries the clubs. 

Beira is the birthplace of plim punch, a 


nectar as “seductious” as 
the piscoe punch of the 
Exchange Bar of early 
San Francisco days. In 
the West the dispenser 
of that delicious and se- 
ductive mixture used to 
tell you that dreams of 
Arcady and _ asphodel 
were yours up to the 
third round, but after 
the fourth you probably 
would find yourself sit- 
ting on the sidewalk. 
The only sordid draw- 
back I discovered with 
the plim punch in 
Beira was the price. 
The hotel charges for it 
in English sterling and 
receives payment in 
Portuguese coinage, 


thereby scraping off 4f Durban the rcksha men are mow 
fifty per cent exchange elaborate headgear these fellows can 
fecr run long distances at a high speed. 

But speaking of 
liquids, the most precious cup you could offer anyone in Beira 
is a glass of good water. Drinkable water is scarce. Even the 
bath water is of various grades and not wholly reliable. Natives 
fetch the necessary aqua, which they have procured from a 
neighboring well, in buckets slung on long poles. 

There are really many interesting things in Beira to see; that 
is, if the visitor has good fortune similar to mine, for I was 
piloted around in a private trolley by a pleasant and intelligent 
young woman who knew the place well. Public trolleys can 
be hired at the hotel, but that is only a recent accommodation. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A PANORAMA OF CAPETOWN 


Capetown is one of the most beautifully situated cities in Africa. The surrounding 
scenery and the magnificent drives along the rugged seacoast and back to Table Mountain 
are equal to anything to be found in Europe. This view shows a glimpse of the city 


from the de Waal Drive. 
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A-WHEEL THROUGH GASPE 


A visit to Gaspé properly starts at 
Quebec, the only walled city in the west- 
ern world, where survivals of the old 
French culture mingle with modernities 
of metropolitan life. Easily accessible 
from the large centers of population in 
the United States, Quebec is one of the 
most popular objectives for the army of 
American tourists, who arrive either over 
U. S. Highway No. 9 through Rouse’s 
Point, or U. S. Highway No. 5 at Derby 
Line, Vt., and traverse Quebec’s highways 
through the picturesque Eastern Town- 
ships. 

The first leg of the tour from Quebec 
to Gaspé is by water, via the ferry across 
the St. Lawrence to Levis, on the south- 
ern bank. From thence the road, High- 
way No. 2, follows the bank of the river 
eastward through Berthier, a much fre- 
guented summer resort with a fine pro- 
tected sandy beach; Montmagny, the 
most important industrial center on the 
south shore; Cap St. Ignace, [Islet, St. 
Jean Port Joli, Sainte Anne de la Poca- 
tiére, an important educational center; 
Riviére Quelle, St. Denis, Kamouraska, St. 
André, and Notre Dame du Portage, all 
pretty little hamlets with agricultural, 
fishing, and forestry interests. After mo- 
toring 122 miles from Levis, Riviére-du- 
Loup is reached, a renowned sports and 
tourist center, with a large number of 
summer residences. 

At Riviére-du-Loup the riverside high- 
way becomes No. 10 and the way lies on- 
ward through Trois Pistoles, Sainte Fab- 
ien, Rimouski, and Sainte-Luce, to Sainte- 
Flavie. This section of the tour, cover- 
ing 85 miles, borders constantly on the 
St. Lawrence and traverses a region re- 
nowned for its picturesque landscapes 
and delightful resorts. 

The 550-mile Gaspé belt highway 
which has linked the rugged peninsula to 
the -other sections of Quebec Province, 
a land three times as large as France, 
really begins at Sainte-Flavie. Leaving 
the St. Lawrence, the road, now Route 
No. 6, strikes across the peninsula, 
through Mont-Joli, Val-Brillant, and 
other parishes, to Matapedia, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name. 
From Matapedia the highway turns 
northward and skirts the Bay of Chal- 
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eurs, the rugged seacoast of the penin- 
sula, passing through a string of fishing 
colonies to Percé, one of the most majes- 
tic scenic points in the western hemi- 
sphere. 

Percé is a fabulous playground of na- 
ture, an island with two awe-inspiring 
wave-worn arches rising out of the sea, 
said by the natives to be the remains of 
a bridge built by a race of giants to unite 
Bonaventure Island with Mont-Joli, a 
mountain towering twelve hundred feet 
above sea-level. Percé Rock is a continu- 
ous cliff averaging two hundred and nine- 
ty feet in height, while the shores of 
Bonaventure Island rise vertically two 
hundred and fifty feet. Their rock faces 
give shelter to families of gulls, magpies, 
cormorants, and other birds in such num- 
ber that both rocky fastnesses have been 
constituted bird sanctuaries, attracting 
naturalists and ornithologists as well as 
wide-eyed travellers. 

Above Percé and 211 miles from Mata- 
pedia is Gaspé, the oldest colony on the 
peninsula and one of the most pictur- 
esque spots on the Atlantic seacoast. 
Here Jacques Cartier set foot in 1534, 
planting a cross and taking possession of 
the country in the name of the King of 
France. Remote as it is, Gaspé is a thriv- 
ing little town, its commerce well devel- 
oped, for it is the trading center for the 
greater area of the peninsula. Gaspé is 
becoming one of the most favored sum- 
mer resorts, with golf, tennis, and other 
sportsmen’s fancies available, together 
with excellent boating and deepsea fish- 
ing. 

From Gaspé the belt highway bends 
northwestward, following the coastline 
till it becomes the St. Lawrence margin. 
Threading this land of dramatic scenery, 
the highway passes through Sainte-Anne- 
des-Monts, to which come annually many 
pilgrimages in honor of Sainte Anne, the 
sailors’ patroness; Matane, with excellent 
hotels, a fine, sandy beach, and splendid 
opportunities for sport; and other river- 
side towns which are much-frequented re- 
sorts. 

At length the familiar spires of Sainte 
Flavie loom ahead and the 550-mile cir- 
cle is closed, a circuit of an outland 
studded with points of interest certain to 
be celebrated widely as new thousands 
discover the modern highway. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
The National Travel Club wishes to 


notify members that it has moved to new 
Club headquarters at 116 East 16th 
Street. a 


MILEAGE AND ROADS 


American motorists pile up the tre- 
mendous automobile travel of 200 billion 
miles a year. This incomprehensible traf- 
fic flow is about evenly divided between 
rural roads and streets. 

The 100 billion miles annually tray- 
eled over the country’s rural roads 
shrinks to a mere nothing of only 100 
cars per day for each of the 3 million 
miles of roads in the United States. 

However, three-fourths of all country 
travel is over the 383,000 miles of main 
state highways, just one-eighth of the 
total mileage. This simplifies what 
might appear to be an overwhelming 
highway construction problem, for by 
improving these most used roads first in 
an orderly fashion, motor users and the 
general public receive the greatest bene- 
fit. 

The main state highways carry an aver- 
age of almost 550 cars per mile per day, 
or 18 times more traffic than flows over 
the average local road. 

Only about 5 per cent of all roads, or 
150,000 miles, have been paved with high 
type surfaces. 

The main state highway systems, the 
busy through routes, have only 120,000 
miles of first class surface. One half of 
the state highways are still classed as 
muddy or dusty. 


SOVIET RESORTS 


The Soviet Union has opened its spas 
on the “Black Sea Riviera” to visitors 
from abroad. Kislovodsk lies in a flow- 
ering and spring-laden valley amid the 
highest mountains in Europe, the Cau- 
casus Range. A few miles away are 
Zheleznovodsk, Piatigorsk and Essentuki, 
each one set in ideal surroundings and 
equipped with modern sanitoria, baths 
and fountains. Medicinal mud is secured 
from Tambukan lake. Sulphur, alkaline 
and salt baths are available in each place 
along with sodium, magnesia and calcium 
bi-carbonate drinking water. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST ZOO 


(Continued from page 30) 


wife-beating is absolutely not tole- 
rated. 

The possibility of a family quarrel 
is one of the reasons for the rule 
against feeding of animals by visitors. 
A fight in the bear dens might easily 
become a serious affair for the par- 
ticipants, and ill-tempered animals 
would reduce the safety of the keep- 
ers. 

One species, the Kadiak bear, from 
Alaska, is the largest carniverous ani- 
mal in the world. In the Bronx Zoo, 
there are three of this variety. In 
spite of their size, attendants go into 
their dens whenever the work requires 
it. 

Most of the bears were acquired 
when young, and they are trained to 
retreat to a ledge about thirty feet 
high, whenever a man enters the en- 
closures. As long as he is inside, the 
bears must remain on the ledge. No 
keeper is allowed to make a pet of 
one of these animals, for it is by this 
practice that accidents might occur. 
Their friendliness is not imposed up- 
on. 

Only the polar bears are untrained. 
They were practically full grown 
when they were first lassoed and 
captured in their northern home, and 
no man dares enter the den while 
they are at liberty within. 

Moving a bear of any kind from 
one cage to another is rated by Mr. 
Ditmars as one of the most difficult 
tasks connected with the Zoo. 

“I'd rather move six lions or tigers,” 
he asserts, “than a single bear. When 
the moving cage is put up against the 
door, and a big cat is driven into it, 
the animal becomes hysterical. It 
snarls and paws at creaky spots, and 
leaps from one part of the cage to 
another. But it has no system. 

“Last fall we had to move two 
bears. When we move a lion or a 
tiger, we merely rope the moving 
cage against the door of the cage 
from which the animal is to be 
taken. But we didn’t dare do that 
with the bears. 

“The moving cage had to be fas- 
tened with iron hooks. A big bear, 
when he goes into a new cage, will 
immediately begin to try it for its 
weakest spot. He will put his shoulder 
against it, and rock it. He will claw 
and chew at the planks. If he finds 
a board that is loose, or a place in 
which the cage gives a little, he'll 
concentrate with all his strength, try- 
ing to break through at that point.” 

To be sure, the cat animals are 
dangerous enough. Before a keeper 
can enter a lion cage, the inmate must 
be locked in his sleeping den, in the 
rear. All that is necessary to drive 
the animal into the cell, is a stream 
of water; after a few times, the sight 
of a hose is enough. 

Up until a few years ago, the lion 
collection included a very fierce look- 
ing beast known as Hannibal. He was 
donated by the late Andrew Carnegie. 
While one of the keepers was in his 
cage, a new workman pulled the 
chain which opened the gate of his 
sleeping den. The keeper saw what 
had occurred just as Hannibal started 
to stroll out. Quick thinking was im- 
perative. It was too late to escape, 
but Hannibal hadn’t observed him 
yet. The keeper filled his lungs and 


uttered a sudden, terrifying yell. The 
poor lion was so startled that he 
sprang backwards turning a complete 
somerset. The keeper slammed the 
gate and escaped. Hannibal refused 
to come out of his den to eat for a 
whole day. 

Curious to say, the creaturé con- 
sidered by keepers to be the most 
fearless of all the animals in the Zoo 
is a member of the deer family, a 
class generally considered most shy 
and gentle. The buck elk cannot be 
bluffed. His courage and aggressive- 
ness are in evidence chiefly in the 
mating season. His antlers, which are 
shed and grow anew each year, have 
just attained their full size and hard- 
ness. He is a formidable assailant. 

One of the keepers at the Bronx 
Zoo was caught by a buck elk, and 
painfully gored. He might have been 
killed but for the assistance of the 
head keeper, who was nearby. The 
latter, without a weapon, charged 
toward the elk, attracting its atten- 
tion. 

The animal left the wounded man, 
and pursued the other. Carpenters 
had been at work on a shed in the 
corral, and it was surrounded by 
scaffolding. The rescuer took refuge 
on the roof of the shed. The en- 
raged elk attacked the scaffolding 
until he brought it down with a 
crash. This seemingly satisfied him; 
it was a victory. Meanwhile the in- 
jured man had managed to climb 
over the fence and escape. 

Practically all of the present col- 
lection of deer, buffalo and similar 
animals were born in the park. The 
herd of red deer has been maintained 
without outside purchases for twenty- 
five years. 

Among the many other interesting 
“natives” of the Zoo, are several 
kangaroos and a giraffe. The kanga- 
roo, which stands five feet tall when 
fully grown is, oddly enough, the 
smallest of all mammals at birth. 
The baby is little larger than the 
eraser on a pencil. It spends the 
first three months of its life in the 
mother’s pouch, never leaving it once. 
Then it ventures to the ground oc- 
casionally, returning for protection or 
transportation, as required. At the 
age of six months, the baby is about 
eighteen inches tall, and __ starts 
through life entirely on its own feet. 
The kangaroos are friendly and are 
popular with visitors. 

Three giraffes have been born in 
the Zoo. The first giraffe born in 
the park is near maturity and thriv- 
ing. The second baby, however, was 
found dead in its corral. The third 
baby is now a sturdy youngster. 

In the bird department of the Zoo, 
twenty-six different orders and eight 
hundred and four different species 
are represented among the two thou- 
sand specimens. 

One of these birds, the shoebill, or 
whale-headed stork, is unique in that 
it is the only species of its genus. No 
other genus of birds has only one 
species. The shoebill came from the 
Egyptian Nile. Only six such birds 
have ever been brought out alive, 
and this is the only one to reach 
America. He is a bluish gray bird, 
about four feet high, and very com- 
panionable. Ordinarily the shoebill 


lives in streams, feeding upon fish 
which he drives into shallow water, 
often with the aid of a companion 
bird. This particular specimen, how- 
ever, was raised by a missionary. For 
some unaccountable reason he has be- 
come a complete expatriate, and 
avoids water whenever possible. 
When he crosses the stream in his 
enclosure, he travels by way of a log 
to avoid wetting his feet. Nobody 
knows why. 

Many oddities may be found among 
the bird population. The male emu, 
an ostrich-like bird from Australia, 
hatches the eggs and takes care of 
the young. In the swan and goose 
families, the father also looks after 
the children. 

So intense is the parental affection 
of the cereopsis goose, that the 
keeper cannot venture into the pad- 
dock after the young have been 
hatched. Until they are half grown, 
the parent geese will viciously attack 
intruders. 

Many of the birds confined to 
cages are housed in huge enclosures 
accommodating many different spe- 
cies. This system affords each in- 
dividual a greater space for exercise 
than small separate cages. Just as 
with the animals, some of the birds 
from greatly different climates and 
surroundings are unable to survive in 
the Zoo, notwithstanding all that can 
be done for them. 


The objects of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society—the protection of 
wild life, the promotion of zoological 
study and public education—have 
been admirably carried out. The 
Society’s influence is used wherever 
possible in behalf of native ani- 
mals threatened with unnecessary de- 
struction. Its efforts have been in- 
strumental in propagating some of 
America’s principal herds of buffalo. 
Wherever wanton hunting or the 
stress of natural conditions threatens 
extinction of an important species, 
the Society endeavors to save the ani- 
mals. Specimens of these disappear- 
ing types are constantly sought, for 
exhibition in the collection. 

On a pleasant Sunday, 50,000 visi- 
tors pass through the gates of the 
New York Zoological Gardens. Thou- 
sands of these people have never been 
able to journey more than a few 
miles from their homes in New York 
City. 

For these, a trip to the Zoo-is travel 
in a condensed form. Here are birds 
from the far islands of the South Seas, 
animals from the dark jungles of 
Africa, and from the lonely mountains 
of Asia, creatures from all the distant, 
almost forgotten corners of the world. 
To view these specimens in their 
natural haunts, would take most of a 
globe-trotter’s lifetime. Yet the 
poorest school child in New York 
City may see them in a day. 


ADVENTURE ON TOP OF THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 10) 


through the neck of the bottle? If 
the man in the crevasse shouted aloud 
the others might think he was hurt 
and hurry back without caution. If 
he didn’t shout they might be still 
more alarmed. So he shouted—but 
gently and with a desperate effort to 
inject into his voice a tone of casual 
cheerfulness. 

In a short time he heard the voices 
above and he called out his warning. 
Then came the swish of a rope and 
a noose descended on him. He caught 
it and slipped it under his left arm, 
then cautiously over his right shoul- 
der until he could get his right arm 
through it without surrendering his 
arm lock on the axe. A second noose 
came down and he twisted that around 
his left arm. He swung clear be- 
tween the walls. 

The ropes, with his weight on them, 
cut back deeply into the roof. The 
men above had to hack away quanti- 
ties of snow and ice before they could 
lift him. 

At last he was raised a few inches. 
Then he could free his axe and use 
it to nick footholds up the ice wall. 
In a few minutes he emerged on the 
surface. The world outside seemed 
very bright and smiling. 

It is the highest peaks in the world 
that draw climbers to them with the 
strongest compulsion. Until the day 
comes when man finally stands on the 
summit of Everest that great peak 
will be the obsession of mountaineers 
in every land. 

It’s not sport that the greatest Hima- 
layan summits offer, it’s more like 
warfare. To attempt them means a 
carefully thought out plan of cam- 


paign, the organization of an army 
of porters, living for weeks far up in 
the snows while successive camps are 
pushed higher and higher toward the 
summit. Nobody claims it to be fun. 
And yet there’s hardly a mountaineer 
who wouldn’t welcome a chance to go 
on one of the expeditions. 

With some few the obsession runs 
close to insanity. 

Last year an Englishman arrived in 
India and made his way to Darjeeling, 
the jumping-off place for those who 
start for Everest and the other giants 
of the Eastern Himalayas. He had 
had no extensive experience with 
mountains, it was furthest from any- 
one’s thoughts that he might be har- 
boring designs on the highest of them 
all. 

To attempt Everest it is necessary 
to approach through Tibet, permis- 
sion for which is difficult to get and 
never awarded except to strongly or- 
ganized parties. 

This man smuggled himself across 
the frontier with three native porters. 
After great toil he reached the foot of 
Everest. He attacked it without hesi- 
tation. With his porters he pushed 
his way up the glacier that leads back 
into the upper defences of the moun- 
tain. 

His food ran low; he had no train 
of coolies to provision his lower 
camps. 

At last, one day, he left the porters 
in camp and started up alone. They 
watched him fight his way up higher 
and higher. Then he disappeared 
from their sight. 


He never came back. 
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FEATHERED TOURISTS OF THE ROCKIES 


(Continued from page 36) 


warbler, Wilson warbler,  black- 
capped chickadee, ovenbird, olive- 
backed thrush and song sparrow. 

Everywhere as we ascend the moun- 
tains we pass through the coniferous 
woods—a wide belt that has little 
bird life. It is the realm of the vari- 
ous spruces, the fir and jack pine, and 
of the birds that love the lonely 
woods. Such birds as dwell here 
will not make friends with you. 
Here the white-winged crossbills 
chatter spasmodically as they work 
in the cone-clusters of the spruce tops. 
The red-breasted nuthatch’s petulant 
scolding is a common sound, the au- 
thor unseen. Gambel’s chickadee and 
the Hudsonian relative and golden- 
crowned kinglets chatter almost un- 
seen in the spruces. Clarke’s nut- 
cracker calls raucously like the black 
and white “crow” that he is. When 
we trace the woodpecker’s tapping to 
its source we find the Arctic three- 
toed woodpecker, his jet black back 
and yellow crown-patch a striking con- 
trast to the white-backed hairy wood- 
pecker that we left at lower eleva- 
tion. 

It is along such forest trails that 
we may meet the occasional blue 
grouse (Richardson’s grouse) and fool 
hen (Franklin’s grouse), usually tame 
and confiding to the point of sheer 
stupidity. This is especially true of 
the well named fool hen, a covey of 
which are very liable to regard the 
visitor with interested stare, or go on 
at their berrying almost underfoot. 

As we approach timberline we come 
again to the kingdom of the rarer 
birds. Here the Canada jay, most 
friendly fellow in the woods, will 
come to inquire into the probabili- 
ties of a meal from the lunch scraps. 
The olive-sided flycatcher whose 
piercing note rings afar will be lo- 
cated on the tip of some tall ram- 
pike. The musical “tink!” of Towns- 
end’s solitaire will lead you to the 
finest songster in the whole realm 
of the mountains. This is the place 
too that the song of saintly hermit 
thrush will oftenest be heard. 

But let us go higher yet, up, up 
till we are on the summit peaks and 
shaley ridges where vegetation is mak- 
ing its very last desperate stand. And 
the birds will still be with us. For 
in the matted, knee-high tangles of 
alpine fir, the last outposts of tim- 
ber, the golden-crowned sparrow 
makes his home and fills the high 


solitude with his sweet strains. Close 


at hand on the heathery tundra the 
arctic horned lark hides her nest and 
at the rocky outcropping in this near- 
barren, beautiful fairyland, can be 
found the rare rosy finch. But yet 
we are not through with bird life; 
for on the baldest, most inhospitable 
rocky points we come upon the white- 
tailed ptarmigan. Mother and brood, 
almost devoid of fear, walk before us 
at a few feet, yet on account of their 
magic color-obliteration defy our ef- 
forts with the camera. Four rare 
bird species, these last, birds little 
known to most, their acquaintance 


reserved only for the hardy climber 
who either by foot or horse will fol- 
low these high trails to their end. 
Birds of prey are never numerous 
in these mountain realms but always 
present. On the open patches of 
prairie down along the Athabaska the 
little red sparrow hawk carries on in 
his familiar manner. The big red- 
tailed hawk wheels over the woods in 
quest of ground squirrel or chip- 
munk. The goshawk and Cooper’s 
hawk, arch destroyers, work their will 
on grouse and rabbit and small birds. 
The two most spectacular birds of 
prey and two commonly seen by the 
summer visitor are the osprey and the 
golden eagle. The osprey when he is 
getting a living about these pictur- 
esque mountain lakes, and during 
nesting, is perhaps our most striking 
bird of prey. To some folk however 
he is equalled by the golden eagle, 
that great blackish ominous shadow 
of the cliffs. Daily here he may be 
seen_eircling high or wheeling around 


rocky battlements—a sight to send 


terror to the heart of ground squirrel 
and whistling marmot and set them 
scurrying with cries of alarm for the 
nearest den. An eyrie of this great 
hunter may be seen any summer day 
from the highway along the Atha- 
baska—where hundreds of tourists 
spin by yet never see it. 

But it is in the environs of civiliza- 
tion we see the greatest numbers of 
these bird tourists and many of the 
old familiar friends of the east, the 
commonplace, old-fashioned birds. A 
walk around say, Lake Mildred or 
Beauvert will pile up a surprising 
number of species that have come 
here like ourselves to summer in the 
high places. Here the kingbird tops 
a dead willow tip along shore, cock 
of the walk as usual. Red-wing cries 
in alarm from the bit of marsh at 
our approach and his mate comes to 
scold—one of these epauletted knaves 
had two wives last summer, each with 
a nest. Spotty the little sandpiper 
patters along the shore and nests on 
the dry slope cleared of poplars by 
the beavers. A white-crowned spar- 
row pair on the path are feeding a 
young fledgling usurper of a cow- 
bird bigger than themselves. A king- 
fisher rattles noisily as he takes perch 
near the outlet to spy upon the trout- 
lets there. Tree swallows and violet- 
greens skim the water in greedy search 
of insect prey. The night hawk does 
his hunting higher and two or three 
sweep back and forth above the tim- 
ber, while. a female is squatted un- 
seen to most eyes on her eggs on the 
ground nearby. 

And just as East meets West in bird 
world here, so it may be said that 
North meets South. For here where 
cedar birds are darting up from the 
dead tips of a beaver-killed willow- 
clump, to catch their prey on the 
wing like flycatchers, there comes 
also another waxwing note and there 
a pair of the beautiful Bohemian 
waxwings are topping a spruce. Truly 
a meeting place of birds. 
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I managed to see the picturesque 
Hindoo cemetery with its high-arched 
wall, ornamental trees and flowers. 
On the other side of the town was 
an Indian funeral pyre where the 
corpses were burned. On the way we 
saw half-naked Kaffirs stirring a great 
mess of mealies in an iron kettle over 
glowing wood coals. We nosed into a 
shed, because outside we saw some 
good-looking unfinished chairs and 
found a furniture factory within op- 
erated by a Chinaman. It seemed 
strange to see the Celestial in this 
out-of-the-way spot so far from his 
flowery kingdom. Yet, when I come to 
think of it, he was not as far away 
from his homeland, as the bird would 
fly, as those who wander to New York 
or London. 

Thanks to their great navigator, 
Vasco da Gama, Portugal is in pos- 
session today of two of the seven 
largest harbors on the world—Lobita 
Bay on the West Coast of Africa and 
Delagoa Bay on the East Coast. It 
was on this bay that the trader Lou- 
renco Marques founded, in the Six- 
teenth century, the settlement that 
bears his name. Today Lourenco 
Marques is a popular pleasure and 
health resort. The beautiful Polano 
Beach with its picturesque back- 
ground of red cliffs and green vege- 
tation is one of the finest stretches of 
sand on the South Africa littoral. 

The Portuguese always build gran- 
diously and Lourengo Marques posses- 
ses ornate public buildings, large 
squares and an especially beautiful 
railroad station. The public market is 
enclosed in a wall surmounted by fine 
iron palings and scrolls. 

The next important seaport after 
leaving Lourengo Marques is Durban. 
This is the largest city in Natal. It 
is exceeded in the Union of South 
Africa only by Johannesburg and 
Capetown. Durban is a city of many 
impressive public buildings, fine 
parks and boulevards, and of numer- 
ous monuments erected to the memory 
of South African heroes. 

The ricksha boys are the show 
pieces of Durban and together with 
the Zulu house-boys are the only na- 
tive things to be seen. These Zulus, 
like the Japanese, make excellent 
servants; strong, courageous, efficient 
and reliable. The unfortunate ricksha 
boys on the other hand last about six 
years at their profession by which 
time they develop pulmonary trouble. 
They bedeck themselves with every 
conceivable gew-gaw; a group sitting 
on a curb appear far more ready to 
execute a weird ballet-number than 
to perform any utilitarian purpose. 

Their headdresses, between the fan- 
tastic design of a Chinese crown 
piece and the flaring, feathery crest 
of our American Indians, are sights 
to behold; cow horns, feathers, quills, 
beads and even paper flowers are re- 
sorted to. Compelled to wear trunks 
as a body garment, they usually 
choose red striped ones; over their 
shoulders and torso they drape skins, 
leather strips, bits, of this and that, 
all held together 'with large safety- 
pins, while they paint their feet and 
ankles to resemble fancy socks! 

There are only a few ports of 
minor interest between Durban and 
Capetown. At East London, if the 


sea is turbulent, and it usually is, you 
are shepherded into a huge round 
basket which has been hoisted on 
deck from the waiting tender. When 
you and the others are packed in it, 
standing, holding tight to the circu- 
lar rail inside, the basket is again 
hoisted over the side and landed on 
the deck of the tender. A sign on the 
top warns gate crashers that “Women, 
Children and Officials come first.” 

At Kysna and Moussel Bay, both 
places romantic with history, there 
are no harbors large enough for big 
ships. I must say a word about Kysna 
(pronounced neiznar). An English 
gentleman known as George Rex, the 
natural son of George the Fourth, 
for reasons best known to his parent 
and the crown, was exiled to South 
Africa. Supplied with adequate funds 
and a retinue, this bon vivant founded 
the settlement of Kysna on the edge 
of some of the most rugged and beau- 
tiful scenery in the world. His ex- 
ploits and the conditions of his life 
are distinct memories in the minds 
of the older inhabitants, but very 
few of them like to be caught in the 
act of whispering them to you. Today 
only a few people in the neighbor- 
hood know the whereabouts of his 
grave which is in a little clump of 
trees not far from a frequently trav- 
eled highway. 

Though Capetown does not lie 
on the East Coast, it is the inevitable 
climax of our trip. This famous South 
African metropolis, so superbly situ- 
ated beneath Table Mountain, has 
been described so frequently that I 
will set down here only two of my 
impressions. I remember particularly 
the beautiful flowers of the city. The 
flower market outrivaled that of San 
Francisco. Nearly all of the blooms 
sold on the street in front of the post 
office are wild flowers. The flora of 
the Cape Province is, I believe, the 
most prolific in the world. Who would 
not gasp at the sight of acres and 
acres of calla lilies growing wild? 

Even though I had been to Switzer- 
land, Alaska and Norway and thought 
to have exhausted scenic wonders, I 
could still be thrilled with the beau- 
tiful drive around and back of Table 
Mountain. As there are people in 
Buffalo who have never seen Niagara, 
so at Capetown there was one who 
had almost never been beyond the 
confines of his own shop. An old 
Jewish watch-repairer he was, whose 
forte was everything from eye-testing 
to mending leather straps. It was he 
who patched up all my broken wares. 
When he discovered I had come alone 
down the East Coast of Africa he was 
thoroughly appalled. It inspired him 
to recount to me his one great ad- 
venture. When he was younger, some- 
one had beguiled him into taking the 
drive around Table Mountain, a route 
which even the most jaded tourist 
must acknowledge as one of rare 
scenic beauty. “Do you know, Miss,” 
he said as he wagged a horny fore- 
finger at me and tugged at his beard, 
pushing back the soft black hat which 
he wore at all times, indoors and out, 
“Do you know, it was so fine up 
there, so fine—I just could not be- 
lieve my own eyes.” 
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place, in short, and “you could al- 
ways trust a Fleming.” We remem- 
bered the porter, when a radio woke 
us at seven the next morning; workers 
were putting the floor above into 
shape; and the following evening we 
scarcely recognized the rooms: in our 
absence the landlady had removed 
the furnishings she had given us the 
day before, and left us—excuses. The 
(dark) bedspread would have soiled, 
and it had cost too much—this one 
was prettier anyway, only we mustn’t 
sit on it and muss it; the curtains 
would have faded—and these let in 
more light; the armchair had been 
her mother’s and we might have put 
it too near the fire—and this Morris- 
chair was much more comfortable; 
and so on. 

Once the difficulties of “settling 
down” are over, however, nothing 
could be more accommodating than 
the way one lives here. Brussels 
should be a haven for the Americans 
who used to go to Paris; they can’t 
make it their Little Bohemia, but it is 
the Mecca of everyday pleasures. Its 
“sood living” concentrates on food 
and entertainment. It is a city of 
food-dreams. In the business streets 
of the various districts, literally every 
other house is a place to eat—a tavern, 
bar, coffee-shop, tea-room, restaurant, 
dairy-shop (or lunch-room), bakery, 
confectionery, charcuterie, grocery- 
store, or even, of late, a Vite Fini 
(read Automat), which, with hot dogs 
and caffe espresso, is a huge success 
even here. 

The Palais, which was opened in 
1928, is a very good example of modern 
architecture that really “works”; and 
incidentally it serves to show that the 
civic pride which built and rebuilt 
the guild-houses still survives. The 
Palais has an auditorium seating 2,200 
people, a little theater, a moving pic- 
ture theater and exhibition and lec- 
ture rooms. Everybody who is on 
tour, comes here: the whole who’s 
who of soloists, and the conductors— 
Toscanini, Kleiber, Mengelberg, Wal- 
ter—with attendant orchestras (some- 
thing that not even New York can 
offer). Some authorities complain of 
this intoxicating international music- 
meet: the ordinarily hard-headed 
Belgians have forgotten the law of 
supply and demand in a musical jag, 
they argue (and who, in the end, will 
pay the piper?)—the building of the 
Palais has over-stimulated the artistic, 


especially the musical activity of Brus- * 


sels. But the Belgians have always 
been liberal music-lovers; the Théatre 
Royal de la Monnaie—where the first 
episode of the Belgian Revolution oc- 
curred—is traditionally more gener- 
ous than the Paris Opéra in welcom- 
ing “new” French composers. 

This year it boasts the world- 
premiére of “Les Choéphores,” a 
“speaking” treatment—with a speak- 
ing-and-singing chorus, that is—of the 
Aeschylian myth by Paul Claudel and 
Darius Milhaud. The Brussels theater, 
too, (thanks largely to the impulsion 
given it by Adrian Mayer, the ener- 
getic and electrically tasteful impres- 
ario who practically runs the Palais), 
has in the last few years modernized 
itself with almost hyper-thyroid in- 
tensity. Located just off the Paris 
boulevards (one might say) and 


speaking the same language, it is the 
scene of an effective action frangaise, 
which brings into play the whole gal- 
axy of shooting stars, a bombardment 
of Paris hits, official galas of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, and trial man- 
euvers of the art theaters. But the 
organization of classical galas to com- 
pete with the Comédie indicates that 
Brussels is no longer a timid country- 
cousin; and the Belgian avant-garde 
theaters, notably the Théatre du Mar- 
ais and Le Rataillon (which secured 
the world-premiére of Paul Damasy’s 
“Panurge’”), are stepping to the fore 
with a number of productions, not all 
of them satisfactory, but all signs of 
a promising ferment. (Brussels also 
has one. of the oldest workers’ the- 
aters, the Théatre Prolétarien, which 
in the fall gave the premiére of 
“Hourra VOural,” a stage-version of 
poems by Louis Aragon.) Even the 
Flemish Folies-Bergére has “ad- 
vanced” to include the rhumba, 
danced by two girls. 

The “family dancings” (sic) of the 
rue Haute in the proletarian quarter 
—where the price of admission is a 
five cent beer—are crowded with 
laborers who look like Apaches and 
pathetically dulled girls. A -neatly 
shawled housewife dances her four- 
teen-or-fifteen-year-old daughter about 
as if for sale, alarming the stranger 
with suggestions of what may be be- 
hind the scenes; but the girl is not 
apprvoached, and no one else takes 
any notice. The middle-class dancing- 
places are beginning to go in for 
cabay‘et-shows, and even taxi-girls; but 
most representative of Brussels en- 
joying itself is Au Bon Vieux Temps, 
packed with young sprouts—clerks 
and students and waitresses—making 
a Saturday night of it, victrola and 
beer and fun, for twenty cents the 
couple. Even the loud joviality there, 
however, will seem like a quiet Sat- 
urday night to the American, becatse 
it is essentially unexcited. The Am- 
erican in search of a good time wants 
something new—the Belgian, some- 
thing known; the American wants to 
be on the go—the Belgian likes to 
settle down, if only for the evening. 
He takes his pleasures sedately, good 
bourgeois of the old school that he 
is (no matter what his “class”); and 
never does he abandon himself to the 
point of becoming a “public nuis- 
ance.” If people in Brussels want to 
be wicked, they keep quiet about it. 

Brussels is bourgeois to its medi- 
eval marrow, even though it is now 
preparing a World Fair. But the dis- 
cerning attention will wander from 
the tinsel glimpses of the fair to the 
solid splendor of what only Brussels 
has to show. Brussels is a product 
par excellence—one of the few re- 
maining examples—of what was best 
in the old Europeean civilization, 
now fallen into a state of chronic 
fever and dangerously doctored. Brus- 
sels has lived through other bombard- 
ments —it has proved its capacity for 
self-preservation, its healthy adapt- 
ability, for a thousand years and more. 
It will survive the crisis. The ques- 
tion is, what scars will it carry—or 
what more profound changes may it 
have to undergo? 


* * # 
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A steep road leads up behind 
Mousehole to the village of Paul. 
Here tradition leaps back to Apos- 
tolic times. St. Paul himself, several 
authorities assert, landed here, 
climbed to the summit of this hill, 
preached to the wild natives and left 
a church and a settlement that has 
always borne the name of Paul. There 
are, at any rate, several gaps in St. 
Paul’s life during which he could 
easily have made the journey. 

It is a strange county, Cornwall, a 
county apart from the rest of Eng- 
land. Visiting Cornwall is like visit- 
ing an island, and this is the best way 
to regard it. For Cornwall is almost 
an island. The river Tamar cuts it 
off from England entirely, save for a 
few miles. Cornishmen still talk of 
going to England, when they cross the 
Damar. And three times I have been 
asked whether I was a foreigner, 
meaning, of course, did I come from 
any part of the world except Corn- 
wall. 

Smuggling was a great Cornish pas- 
time during the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. The caves, the 
hidden inlets and coves that riddle 
this rocky coast were the happy play- 
ground of smugglers, who were so 
powerful that the ordinary revenue 
officers were either in league with 
them or else afraid to take steps 
against them. Across the bay from 
Mousehole, at Prussia Cove, the 
smugglers actually installed a battery 
of cannon, which opened fire with 
deadly effect upon a sloop-of-war that 
was sent against them. 

From the caves smugglers used to 
transport their stores of brandy and 
wines inland. Parish churches were 
considered the next safe hiding places. 
They could be absolutely certain that 
no one would go near a church, ex- 
cept on Sundays, so that during the 
week they were secure. 

Indeed, the Reformation left Corn- 
wall in a desolate condition. With 
the old religious traditions rudely 
truncated, given an English Prayer 
Book and ritual at which the bulk of 
the population could not understand a 
word, badly served by uneducated or 
absentee clergymen, Cornishmen™had 
one religion taken from them without 
another to take its place. The district 
lapsed into a religious apathy, from 
which it was eventually aroused by 
Wesley. 

First Charles Wesley, then his 
brother John, awoke the slumbering 
Christian zeal of the impressionable 
Celts. They gave them what the cor- 
rupt English Church of the Georgian 
times could not hope to give them: 
vital services in which the people 
were asked to join, stirring hymns 
which the Celtic folk love, meetings on 
every moor and beach, at every mine- 
head, in every village. Wesleyanism 
woke the countryside to life. 

There has always been something 
romantic about the high rocky islands 
which were found in England—the 
Isle of Ely in the Eastern marshes, 
the Isle of Athelney and the Isle of 
Avalon in the west, and above all the 
great Cornish isle, St. Michael’s 
Mount. Each has a wonderful story, 
in which history merges impercep- 
tibly into romance. 


St. Michael’s Mount stands at the 
head of Mount’s Bay. It rises superbly 
from the blue water, cool green at its 
base, but capped with the old grey 
stone of ancient buildings. Like its 
greater sister across the water in 
Brittany, Mont St. Michel, it rears 
upwards like a dream, sometimes 
floating softly in the morning mist 
like a fairy castle, sometimes clear-cut 
and glittering in the sun like a jewel, 
sometimes in stormy weather looming 
grim and forbidding under the dark 
clouds. 

They say that St. Michael the Arch- 
angel rested there in the heroic days 
and that. he has guarded seafarers ever 
since. King Edward the Confessor 
founded on the Mount a Benedictine 
Priory, and it was made a cell of the 
Abbey of St. Michel across the Chan- 
nel. In Richard I’s reign it was forti- 
fied. Centuries later, in 1660, it passed 
into the hands of a private family, the 
St. Aubyns, where it has remained 
ever since. 

One sunny afternoon in June I 
drove to Land’s End. The scene at 
this extreme edge of England is wild 
and bare. 

At one of the last crossroads in 
England is a little plot of land, en- 
closed by a high wall. There is no 
opening in the wall, no gate or style. 
One must climb up the wall to look 
inside. Here lie buried thirty-six 
Quakers, hidden away, alone, for- 
gotten. For the Quakers’ Churchyard 
was completely walled in nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and the 
Society of Friends has long been ex- 
tinct in the neighborhood. 

A little further and I reached the 
last church in England, Sennen 
church, low and strongly built. Sen- 
nen was named after St. Sinninus, an 
abbot who had been in Rome with 
St. Patrick. Next to the church is 
the Last and the First Inn in England. 
A cluster of houses from the village 
of Sennen Churchtown, which lies at 
the end of England, four hundred 
feet over the Atlantic. 

The mighty, jutting cliff called 
Land’s End, the westernmost point of 
England, lies a mile and a half be- 
yond Sennen. This rugged coastline 
is magnificent. The roar of the long, 
swelling breakers, the everlasting cries 
and wheeling of unnumbered seagulls, 
the continuous gales that howl from 
the southwest, bringing with them an 
everchanging variety of cloud forma- 
tions, compose a scene that is un- 
forgettable. 

Far below, a few hundred yards out 
to sea, there is a second line of foam, 
where the Atlantic rollers tear them- 
selves against a dangerous group of 
rocks, the Longships. Above them 
rises the famous Longships Light- 
house, which, although it is so close 
to the mainland, can be cut off for 
months at a time. 

Several miles to the southwest can 
be seen the Wolf Lighthouse, lonely 
and desolate, so called because of the 
everlasting howling of the wind 
around this rock, and thirty-six miles 
distant the low interrupted line of the 
Scilly Isles can pe plainly distin- 
guished. 

It is a fitting end to England. 
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AJMER—THE MECCA OF. INDIA 


(Continued from page 33) 


them locally instead of importing 
them from England, ten thousand 
rupees are saved on each engine. 

Owing to her stormy past Ajmer can 
boast of few archeological treasures, 
and one of the few which do exist 
may be said to owe its beauty to de- 
struction rather than construction. 
Originally an ancient Hindu temple, 
it was partially destroyed by one of 
the earliest Mohammedan invaders, 
and then rebuilt as a mosque. The 
work of rebuilding is supposed to 
have been accomplished in record 
time, hence the name of Arrhai-din-ka- 
Jhonpra which being translated means 
“The-Shed-of-two-and-a-half-days.” 

The building is well worth the un- 
pleasantness of approach to it. One 
enters the city under a thick walled, 
bastioned archway, drives up a 
crowded street to the entrance of the 
Dharga Khwaja Sahib, narrowly miss- 
ing running over children, pariah 
dogs, and old women, on the way, and 
then one turns up the street of But- 
chers. A more unpleasant street is 
hard to imagine. It is narrow and 
cobbled. On either hand are dark, 
open cave-like booths, where the car- 
casses of mutton and goats are exposed 
to the flies and blue bottles, and any 
sun which succeeds in penetrating to 
that noisome corner of the city. At 
the end of the Street of Butchers is 
that part of the city known as the 
Inda Khot. It is the oldest part of the 
town, huddled close against the red 
and rocky foot of Taragarh. Here, ap- 
proached by a flight of steps, is the 
Arrha-din-ka-Jhonpra itself. Of the 
Hindu building, all that remains is the 
beautifully carved roof, supported up- 
on slender pillars, each one deeply 
carved, and each one different. Along 
the front of this the Mohammedans 
have erected a magnificent facade of 
perfectly proportioned arches. The 
whole is of yellow stone mellowed by 
age, and the two styles blend together 
to form one of the most perfect gems 
in Indian architecture. 

The Dharga Khwaja Sahib is always 
visited by all those who come to 
Ajmer. The first sight that meets the 
eye on entering the outer courtyard of 
the Dharga is two large iron cald- 
rons raised on cement platforms with 
ovens below them. These are the fam- 
ous degs. The two original ones were 
presented to the Dharga by the Em- 
peror Akbar, and his son Jehangir, 
but they of course have been many 
times replaced. Upon holidays and 
other important occasions it is the 
custom that some Mohammedan citi- 
zen of Ajmer, or some rich Moham- 
medan pilgrim, should pay to have one 
or the other of these degs filled with 
a mixture of rice, safron, spices and 
clarified butter, known as ghee. The 
larger of the two costs twelve hun- 
dred rupees, and the smaller’ a thou- 
sand, to fill. The people are notified 
that the deg is to be looted on the 
following morning; a fire is lit be- 
neath it; and its contents are allowed 
to simmer the greater part of the 
night. The looting, which takes place 
between seven and eight in the morn- 
ing, is carried out by a special caste 
of people who pay for the privilege. 

The looters, from ten to twenty 
men armed with buckets and clothed 
in stout canvas from head to foot to 


protect them from the steam and heat 
of the mixture, gather round the deg 
upon the stone platform which is shut 
off from the public by an iron fence. 
At a command from one of the Dharga 
officials gates in the fence are thrown 
open, and everyone makes a wild rush 
at the deg. In the meantime the 
looters have started work. They fill 
their buckets with the sickly smelling, 
steaming mixture and forming a chain 
pass them down to the crowd. On 
payment, the people fill whatever tin 
or brass pot they have brought with 
handfuls of the stuff, which is sup- 
posed to have certain healing prop- 
erties. As the mixture sinks the looters 
have to climb over the rim and lower 
themselves down into the great iron 
cauldron. They soon become ex- 
hausted, and even scalded with the 
steam, and have to be dragged out, 
others taking their places. It is a: dis- 
gusting sight. The looters become cov- 
ered from head to foot in the por- 
ridge-like stew. Everyone becomes 
wild with excitement. The smell of 
perspiring humanity mingles with the 
indescribable smell of the hot ghee. 
It is a sight to see once, and once 
only, from the safety of the roof top 
of some neighboring house. Part of 
the proceeds of the looting goes to the 
Dharge staff, part to funds for sup- 
porting beggars, and the remainder to 
the looters themselves. 

To the right of the courtyard is a 
big mosque, built by Akbar. Like 
many of the buildings erected in the 
reign of Akbar the Great, it is of stuc- 
co, and does not compare favorably 
with the beautiful marble mosque 
next to it which was built by Shah 
Jehan. Akbar was a warrior and a 
statesman, and not an architect. He 
was interested in humanity rather than 
in art. He left a trail of forts and 
bastions behind him:, strong build- 
ings of red sand stone and granite, 
totally different to Shah Jehan’s 
marble tombs and mosques and pa- 
vilions. 

In the very center of all the 
mosques and courtyards of the 
Dharga Sahib is a great, marble-paved 
square where stands the dome shaped 
cenotaph ofthe saint Moinuddin 
Chisti himself. 

Night and day the courtyards are 
full of pilgrims from all parts of In- 
dia and of beggars whining for alms 
or lying asleep looking for all the 
world like bundles of dirty rags. The 


‘Dharga is always open, and pilgrims 


who have no other resting place camp 
upon the cold marble slabs. At one 
side of the Dharga are kitchens which 
turn out daily quantities of food 
for the poor. Beyond is a deep stone 
reservoir, and beyond that comes the 
steep side of Taragarh, raising its 
fort-crowned head a thousand feet 
above the city. 

It is a steep climb up to the sum- 
mit, where the old, loopholed walls 
crumble away in their exposed posi- 
tion. A mosque of comparatively mod- 
ern construction marks the highest 
point, and nearby, packed close to- 
gether, row upon row in a_ small 
walled enclosure, are buried the Mo- 
hammedan warriors who fell during 
the storming of the fort. In a place 
of honor is the tomb of the favorite 

(Continued on page 49) 
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horse of one of the Mohammedan 
generals. 

From the bastions and buttresses of 
the old fort one looks out across sandy 
wastes intersected by outcrops of rock 
and rugged hills, with here and there 
an artificial lake surrounded by the 
vivid green of crops. Many of these 
lakes, made by damming up one end 
of a small valley, date back to before 
the fifteenth century. Others have been 
completed since the British occupa- 
tion. Except during the few short 
months of the monsoon, the villagers 
depend on these tanks for their cul- 
tivation. ¢ 

‘Immediately below, nestling close 
to Taragarh’s eastern slope, is the city, 
a jumble of white roofs, narrow, dark 
streets, and noisome alleyways, the 
whole surrounded by a great thick 
wall, pierced by five heavily bas- 
tioned gateways. 


Away to the right lies the Mayo 
College, surrounded by its hockey and 
football fields and polo grounds, 
while between the College and the 
city stretch the long lines of rail- 
way sheds and loco building yards, 
and the glistening railroad tracks. 

The clash of iron upon iron is borne 
faintly to the ears as one leans against 
a battle-scarred wall. Should one shut 
one’s eyes and listen, strange visions 
of bygone days come floating up. Does 
one hear the sound of hammer and 
anvil knocking into shape the boiler 
of an express engine, which, in a 
few months to come, will go roaring 
down the six hundred odd miles to 
Bombay, or does one hear the ring of 
lance and sword upon buckler and 
shield as the ghosts of Mogul and 
Rajput warriors fight over again their 


battles of long ago? 
ei eek 
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soil for analysis before lending money. 
Engineers, brick makers and pottery 
manufacturers are vitally interested 
in soil conditions where they must 
work. Without harbor charts to guide 
ships importing food stuffs, even the 
housewife would find her buying 
habits changed. “Maps are indispens- 
able in warfare,” say Army Regula- 
tions No. 100-15. “They must be pro- 
duced in great quantities and on dif- 
ferent scales.” 

For fliers, weather maps are almost 
as necessary as wings. And in return 
for valuable weather information, 
fliers are able to secure other valuable 
data quickly and accurately. “Ascend 
the highest tower in the town,’ was 
advice given to surveyors in 1533, 
“and thence view all around.” Today 
at a height of 5,000 feet, flying camera- 
men with six-inch lens make a map 
scaled one inch to 10,000 feet. On 
some air-mapping jobs thousands of 
separate shots, purposely overlapping, 
are made and later fitted together in 
sequence. 

Because of speed, clarity and com- 
paratively low cost, airplane mapping 
has superseded ground mapping for 
many special needs, thought it has-not 
entirely taken its place. Tax asses- 
sors, public utility companies, real 
estate firms and flood control bureaus 
are some institutions which find aerial 
mapping useful. Promoters of an out- 
door boxing match once discovered 
to their dismay that there was no 
floor plan to the stadium where the 
fight was to be held. Only a short 
time remained, when some _ one 
thought of an air chart. Within a 
few hours photographers of a cer- 
tain aerial concern had their picture— 
an accurate diagram of rows and seats 
—in the promoter’s hands. 


Canada with its wide blank spaces 


has found many uses for airplane sur- 
veys. For forestry sketching, mine 
location, canoe trails and hydroelec- 
tric development, aerial photographs 
have proved so valuable in the Far 
North that the Dominion is said to 
lead the world in this type of cartog- 
raphy. 

Flying over Mexico to find oil, one 
birdman—old at the game with one 
thousand camera hours to his credit 


—found himself a target for Mexican 
bandits. “Nothing personal about it,” 
he said. “They were just trying out 
their markmanship with a moving tar- 
get.” Unfortunately for one of the 
riflemen on horseback, the country 
was open enough for the flyer to 
swing around and aim his plane di- 
rectly at him. Only the speed of the 
bandit in falling off his horse as the 
ship swooped down saved him from 
an unpleasant end. 

Air cartographers are invaluable to 
oil companies in locating promising 
rock strata. Their developed pictures, 
cut and pieced together into mosaics, 
are studied by geologists through a 
stereoscope, an apparatus which turns 
photographs into a three-dimensional 
model. “Sometimes,” an aerial pros- 
pector told me, “you learn you found 
the real thing. That’s a thrill ... 
Sometimes the boring brings up only 
salt water!” 

For nations where boundary ques- 
tions are frequent and troublesome, 
air mapping serves a useful purpose. 
A special boundary tribunal, arbitrat- 
ing between Guatemala and Honduras, 
called in the U. S. Army Air Corps 
two years ago to make aerial photo- 
graphs. Making 1,300 pictures, the 
Army men completed the assignment 
in thirty-one days, despite difficulties 
due to the rainy season. When the 
award was made, the maps were use- 
ful in reaching a decision. 

Consuls in countries with disputed 
boundaries know all about barriers 
against incoming maps. Many govern- 
ments, especially in South America, 
do not permit imports of maps show- 
ing territorial limits other than those 
claimed by them. After the announce- 
ment of “Manchukuo Independence,” 
a Chinese ruling forbade port authori- 
ties to admit any maps indicating that 
status. 

But boundary limits, important as 
they are, answer only one question 
on the map—where. The what and 
how, why and when of human rela- 
tions are like portrait details filled in 
after the outlines are made. You 
might say that the modern map, with 
all its tricks of symbol, shading, 
sketch and line, is a talking picture— 
and that it makes a long story short! 
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‘with loads of fresh produce. 


pasted shut with strips of paper. It is 
the country where men are always 
served first, and the women have no 
names until they are married and 
have a son, after which they are called 
the mother of So-and-so. 

Symbolizing this true Korean civi- 
lization which has existed in spite of 
invasion after invasion stands pic- 
turesque and ivy covered Nandaimon 
Gate in memory of the year 1393 
when the founder of the Yi dynasty 
declared Seoul to be the capital of 
his new kingdom and commanded 
190,000 men to work for two months 
in the spring and 190,000 more to 
work for two months in the fall to 
complete the gigantic task of ‘building 
a city wall more than uine miles in 
circumference, pierced by nine mas- 
sive gates, of which Nandaimon is the 
most picturesque. 

Walk down the street Shoro Dori 
on a spring evening. The sidewalks 
are lined with portable stalls, loaded 
with things to appeal to the purely 
Korean men and women who saunter 
along the front of the shops. At the 
corner, behind a high railed fence 
hangs an immense bell, more than 
nine feet tall and eighteen feet in 
circumference. It was cast in 1468 
by order of one of the kings of the 
Yi dynasty. Tonight it is silent as 
the, crowds pass by. If it could think 
it would perhaps be reminded of the 
olden days, not so many years ago, 
when the sound of its booming cur- 
few drove indoors all the men of the 
capital city, leaving the streets for 
the exclusive use of the women. 

Turning from the brightly lighted, 
crowded thoroughfares, a narrow, 
twisting street of hard earth leads 
down past stone and mud walled 
houses in the old Korean section. 
Eight foot walls line each side of the 
street, broken at intervals by a door- 
way closed by two large wooden doors 
which turn on heavy, wooden pin 
hinges. In the center of the bottom 
of these doors a notch has been cut, 
leaving an opening about ten inches 
square, so that when the occupants 
return home they may stoop down, 
pass an arm through the square hole, 
and reaching up on the back of the 
door can move the bolt which forms 
a lock on the inside. Closing the 
square hole in the bottom prevents 
anyone from reaching in and moving 
the bolt, but this locking of doors is 
seldom done. , 

Early in the morning there is a 
stir in the market near Nandaimon 
Gate. Country men begin to appear 
Heavily 
loaded coolies walk down the narrow 
streets of the market with wooden 
frames made of two poles slung by 
straw ropes over their shoulders. A 
stout stick acts as a staff when the 
coolies carry a burden, and form the 
third leg of a tripod, holding each 
pack upright on the ground when 
placed there as the men rest. A man 
pulled cart bearing a large matting 
wrapped bundle rolls around the 
corner and stops at a shop. Prying 
off the load with the aid of a stick, 
the shop owner cuts the straw ropes 
and allows the matting to straighten 
out, disclosing a gigantic pile of red 
peppers. Across the street men kneel 
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before a shallow, four foot wide tray 
of chestnuts. Rosy skinned apples 
form a pile of color inside a shop 
door. Korean dates lie in a thin 
layer over the surface of the woven 
mats, beside more mats and _ trays 
covered with nuts. 

Back of the new $2,000,000 Govern- 
ment General building with its native 
granite facade in Renaissance style. 
stands Keifuku, the cluster of old 
buildings which form one of the old 
palaces of the former Korean kings. 
The original buildings, burned in the 
war of 1593, were replaced by a Prince 
Regent who constructed as part of the 
palace a large administration hall and 
an audience building. Then, in the 
center of a lotus pond, acres in area, 
he built a gigantic Keikairo, or ban- 
quet hall. It is reached by crossing 
white marble bridges which span a 
wide moat. High above, under the 
slightly curved roof, are the ends of 
rafters formed of small tree trunks 
and brightly and intricately decorated 
with red, green, blue and yellow colors 
in fantastic designs. 

It is these colored rafters which give 
the never forgotten picturesqueness of 
these old Korean buildings. At a 
point midway between corners of the 
roof, the rafters protrude at right 
angles to the wall. But as they near 
the corners each succeeding one turns 
slightly more than the ones before it 
toward the angle formed by the cor- 
ner of the roof. Looking from below 
gives the impression that the roof 
rests on the spreading branches of 
some of the old trees, with the ends 
of the branches clipped so as not to 
extend beyond the tiles above and 
then decorated with the lavishness of 
color which could only be matched 
by the costumes of the people them- 
selves. 

Far above the ground, extending 
down the corners to the very tip of 
the tile roof, walks a parade of a 
dozen or more porcelain figures, fan- 
tastic in shape and with such expres- 
sions as could only be produced by 
the designer for the purpose of cre- 
ating fear in the heart of the be- 
holder. At the extreme corner of 
the roof sits a hen. Seated on her 
back is a small figure. The whole 
array is the result of a tale that ex- 
tends back into Chinese antiquity, 
but so persistent has been the story 
and its belief that the most important 
buildings in the olden days were 
built with these traditional figures on 
the roof. 

The tale is of an evil spirit by the 
name of Wen, who was causing so 
much trouble in a certain kingdom by 
flying through the air, and thus an- 
noying people, that the king assigned 
many officers of his army to the duty 
of capturing this spirit. Days and 
days were spent in the pursuit of 
Wen. Always he eluded capture un- 
til at last he was surrounded, taken, 
bound with cords, and brought before 
the king. The king was jubilant about 
the success until he realized there 
was no way he could punish this evil 
spirit. An evil spirit could not be 
killed and could easily escape from 
any prison which was in the kingdom. 

Calling his wise men before him, 
the king asked what could be done. 
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But the wise men were puzzled until 
one of them said. 

“Tie Wen to the back of a hen 
and place both on the corner of the 
roof so far from the ground that the 
hen cannot jump to the ground. Then 
place ferocious dogs between them 
and the ridge pole, guarding the way 
so that they cannot come back to the 
top. We shall then be safe from 
Wen for all time, for as he is tied to 
the back of the hen he cannot fly, 
and the hen can go neither up o 
down.” , 

So high above, on the edge of the 
massive roof of the banquet hall, sits 
a porcelain Wen on the back of a 
porcelain hen, while around him sit 
terrible porcelain dogs, keeping him 
where he can do no harm. 

On the eastern side of the city of 
Seoul stands the old palace of Sho- 
toku, now the residence of Prince Yi, 


_ last member of the old Korean royal 


family, Its acres of ground hide be- 
hind a tall wall, broken by massive 
gates with curved Korean roofs. It 
is through these gates in the latter 
part of April that the people of the 
city and many more from the sur- 
rounding country pour by the thou- 
sand. For it is then that nature 
brings to Korea its loveliest treasure. 
Nowhere in the world are there 
cherry blossoms which can surpass 
those which bloom behind these tall 
walls. 

Gravel paths, as wide as an ordi- 
nary street, stretch as far as the eye 
can see. And to the right and left 
of them stand large cherry trees so 
heavily filled with blossoms that they 
extend far out overhead, meeting with 
blossoms from trees opposite and 
forming an archway that extends from 
tree to tree, and on into the distance. 
Thin twigs, which have lived through 
the winter as small dead pieces of 
wood, expand into buds and then into 
foot thick balls of fluffy pink-white 
color, which seem to float in the air 
among the branches of the trees. 

Under this fairyland of flowers 
roam the Korean people. The bril- 
liant silks of the childrens’ dresses 
add spots of color. The laughing, 
good nature of the younger girls at 
their games gives motion to the 
scene. Old men of learning with 
their horse hair hats stroll along the 
paths. Back on the grass, under the 
trees, woven matting is placed on the 
ground and people lie and talk and 
look up at the blossoms overhead and 
are happy. 

Evening comes, and concealed lights 
in the trees pour brilliance onto the 
roof of blossoms overhead. The peo- 
ple stay on. Over in the shadow is 
the glow of a burning pipe bowl, on 
the end of a stem so long that the 
smoker cannot reach its entire length, 
and so has his wife tend to the fill- 
ing of the’ small, quickly emptied 
bowl and the lighting of the fresh 
tobacco. 

These are the patient, quiet, love- 
able people of the “land of the morn- 
ing calm” whom fate has never al- 
lowed to live for long as they would 
like to live, in an existence where 
they ruled themselves in a land where 
the scholar is mightier than the war- 
rior. 
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Romantic London from Ro- 
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ATTACK ON EVEREST 
By HUGH RUTTLEDGE 


A memorable story, an epic of exploration, a thrilling record in word and 
picture of man’s greatest attempt to scale Mt. Everest. 

“The most exciting book of the hour.’—HARRY HANSEN. 

‘An extraordinary story of true adventure.”"—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. | 
See Mt. Everest in full perspective through the spectroscope included with 
every copy. 45 magnificent oversize illustrations. $3.50 
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Is an “inferiority complex’ robbing you of your right to happiness? 


THE WHITE GATE 
By WARWICK DEEPING 


Thousands of women—and men too—are reading Warwick Deeping’s penetrating 
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felt herself inferior but was able to rise above the petty things of life through 
love for a man of understanding. $2.00 
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contemporary American novels this Roman Catholic novel takes front 
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nurse can give the expectant mother and the new-born baby. $2.00 
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